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THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 



CHAPTER I. 



The warm golden light of an autumn sun was 
struggling through the half*closed curtains of a 
window, in the mansion of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade. 

It was still early in .the afternoon ; and the 
window in question, opening from an upper storey, 
and facing westward, commanded one of the 
finest views of the park of Bulstrode. The 
sunbeams slanting through the parted tapestry 
lit up an apartment, which by its light luxurious 
style of furniture, and costly decoration, pro- 
claimed itself to be a boudoir, or room exclu- 
sively appropriated to the use of a lady. 
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2 THE WHITB GAUNTLET. 

At that hoar there was other and better evi- 
dence of such appropriation: since the lady 
herself was seen standing in the embayment of 
its window, under the arcade formed by the 
drooping folds of the curtains. 

The sunbeams glittered upon tresses of a 
kindred colour — among which they seemed de- 
lighted to linger. They flashed into eyes as 
blue as the canopy whence they came ; and the 
rose-coloured clouds, they had themselves 
created in the western sky, were not of fairer 
effulgence than the cheeks they appeared so 
fondly to kiss. 

These were not in their brightest bloom. 
Though slightly blanched, neither were they 
pale. The strongest emotion could not pro- 
duce absolute pallor on the cheeks of Marion 
Wttdo^whcre the rose never altogether gave 
place to the lily. 

The young lady stood in the window, looking 
outward upon the park. With inquiring glance 
she swept its undulating outlines; traced the 
softly-rounded tops of the chestnut trees ; scru- 
tiui/.o(l the curving lines of the copses ; saw the 
spotted kino roaming slowly o'er the lea, and 
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the deer darting swiftly across the sward ; but 
none of these sights were the theme of her 
thoughts, or fixed her attention for more than a 
passing moment. 

There was but one object withm that field of 
vision, upon which her eyes rested for any length 
of time ; not constantly, but with glances stray- 
ing firom it only to return. This was a gate 
between two massive piers of mason-work, grey 
and ivy-grown. It was not the principal en- 
trance to the park ; but one of occasional use, 
which opened near the western extremity of the 
enclosure into the main road. It was the near- 
est way for any one going in the direction of 
Stone Dean, or coming thither. 

There was nothing in the architecture of those 
ivy-covered piers to account for the almost con- 
tinuous scrutiny given to it by Mistress Marion 
Wade ; nor yet in the old gate itself — a mass 
of red-coloured rusty iron. Neither was new 
to her. She had looked upon that entrance — 
which opened directly in front of her chamber 
window every day — almost every hour of her life. 
Why, then, was she now so assiduously gazing 
upon it ? 

B 2 



4 THB WHITE GAUNTLET. 

Her soliloquy will furnish the explanation. 

" He promised he would come to-day. He 
told Walter so before leaving the camp— the 
scene of his conquest over one who appears to 
hate him — far more over one who loves him I 
No. The last triumph came not then. Long 
before was it obtained. Ah me! it must be 
love, or why should I so long to see him ?" 

^^Dear cousin, how is this? Not dressed 
for dinner? 'Tis within five minutes of the 
hour!" 

It was the pretty Lora Lovelace who, tripping 
into the room, asked these questions — Lora fresh 
from her toilette, and radiant with smiles. 

There was no heaviness on her heart — 
no shadow on her countenance. Walter and 
she had spent the morning together ; and, 
whatever may have passed between them, it had 
left behind no trace of a cloud. 

" I do not intend dressing," rejoined Marion. 
** I shall dine as you see me." 

" What, Marion ! and these strange gentle- 
men to be at the table !" 

" A fig for the strange gentiemen ! It's 
just for that I won't dress. Nay, had my 
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father not made a special request of it, I should 
not go to the table at all. I'm rather sur- 
prised, cousin, at your taking such pains to be 
agreeable to guests thus forced upon us. For 
which of the two are you setting your snare, 
little Lora — the conceited captain^ or his stupid 
subaltern ?" 

" Oh !" said Lora, with a reproachful pout- 
ing of her pretty lips ; " you do me wrong, 
Marion. I have not taken pains on their ac- 
count. There are to be others at the table be- 
sides the strangers." 

" Who ?" demanded Marion. 

" Who — why," — stammered Lora, slightly 
blushing as she made answer, " why, of course 
there is uncle Sir Marmaduke." 

"ThataU?" 

" And — and — Cousin Walter as well." 

" Ha I ha I Lora ; it's an original idea of 
yours, to be dressing with such studied care for 
father and Walter. Well, here goes to get 
ready. I don't intend to make any farther 
sacrifice to the rigour of fashion than just pull 
off these sleeves, dip my fingers into a basin of 
water^ and tuck up my tresses a little." 
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«0 Marion!" 

" Not a pin, nor ribbon, except what's neces- 
sary to hold up my troublesome horse-load of 
hair. I've a good mind to cut it short. 
Sooth ! I fed like pulling some of it out 
through sheer vexation !" 

" Vexation— with what?" 

" What — what — why being bored with these 
blustering fellows — especially when one wants 
to be alone." 

'' But, cousin ; these gentlemen cannot help 
their being here. They have to obey the com- 
mands of the king. They are behaving very 
civilly? Walter has told me so. Besides, 
uncle has enjoined upon us to treat them with 
courtesy." 

" Aha ! they'll have scant coiuiesy from me 
All they'll get will be a yes and a no ; and that 
not very civilly, unless they deserve it." 

" But if they deserve it ?" 

" If they do— " 

" Walter says they have offered profuse apolo- 
gies, and regrets." 

"For what?" 
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" For the necessity they are under of becoming 
uncle's guests." 

" I don't believe so — no, not a bit. Look at 
their rude behaviour at the very beginning — 
kissing that bold girl Bet Dancey, in the presence 
of a thousand spectators ! Ha ! well punished 
was captain Scarthe for his presumption. He feel 
regret I I don't believe it, Lora. That man's 
a hypocrite. There's falsehood written in his 
face, along with a large quantity of conceit ; and 
as for the cornet — the only thing discernible in 
bis countenance is — stupidity." 

As Marion pronounced the last word, she had 
completed her toilette —all that she had promised 
or intended to make. She was one who needed 
not to take much trouble before the mirror. 
Dressed or in deshabille she was the same 
— ever beautiful. Nature had made her in its 
fsdrest mould, and Art C/Ould not alter the design. 

Her preparations for the dinner table consisted 
simply in replacing her morning boddice by one 
without sleeves — which displayed her snow-white 
arms nearly to the shoulders. Having adjusted 
this, she inserted one hand under her wavy gol- 
den hair; and, adroitly turning its profuse 
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tresses round ber wrist, she rolled them into a 
spiral coil, which by means of a pair of large 
hair pins she confined at the back of ber head. 
Then, dipping her hands into a bason of water, 
she shook off the crystal drops from the tips of 
her roseate fingers; wiped them on a white 
napkin; flung the towel upon the table; and 
cried " Come on !" 

Followed by the light-hearted Lora, she 
descended to the dining hall, where the two 
officers were already awaiting their pre^nce. 

A dinner-party under such circumstances as 
that which assembled around the table of Sir 
Marmaduke Wade — small in numbers though 
it was — could not be otherwise than coldly 
formal. 

The host himself was polite to his uninvited 
guests — studiously so ; but not all his habitual 
practice of courtly manners could conceal a 
certain embarrassment, that now and then ex- 
hibited itself in incidents of a trivial character. 

On his part the cuirassier captain used every 
effort to thaw the ice that surrounded him. He 
lost no opportunity of expressing his regret : at 
being the recipient of such a peculiar hospitality ; 
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nor was he at all backward in censuring his 
royal master for making him so. 

But for an occasional distrustful glance visible 
under the shaggy eyebrows of the knight — 
visible only at intervals^ and to one closely watch- 
ing him — it might have been supposed that Sir 
Marmaduke was warming to the words of his 
wily guest. That glance, however, told of a 
distrust, not to be removed by the softest and 
most courteous of speeches. 

Marion adhered to her promise, and spoke 
only in monosyllables; though her fine open 
countenance expressed neither distrust nor dis- 
like. The daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wade 
was. too proud to appear otherwise than indif- 
ferent. If she felt contempt, there was no 
evidence of it — neither in the curling of her lip, 
nor the cast of her eye. 

Equally in vain did Scarthe scrutinize her coun- 
tenance for a sign of admiration. His most gal- 
lant speeches were received with an air of frigid 
indifference — his wittiest sallies elicited only such 
smiles as courtesy could not refuse. 

If Marion at any time showed sign of emotion, 
it was when her glance was turned towards the 
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window: apparently in quest of some object 
that should be visible outside. Then her bosom 
might be seen swelling with a suppressed sigh- 
as if her thoughts were dwelling on one who 
was absent. 

Slight as were these manifestations, they did 
not escape the observation of the experienced 
Scarthe. He saw, and half interpreted, their 
meaning — his brow blackening under bitter 
fancies thus conjured up. 

Though seated with his back to the window, 
more than once he turned half round : to see if 
there was any one in sight. 

When the wine had been passed several times, 
making him less cautious, his glances of admir- 
ation became bolder, his speeches less courteous, 
and reserved. 

The cornet talked little. It was enough for 
him to endorse the sentiments of his superior 
officer by an occasional monosyllable. 

Though silent, Stubbs was not altogether 
satisfied with what was passing. The by-play 
between Walter and Lora, who were seated 
together, was far from pleasing to him. He had 
not been many minutes at the table, before dis- 
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covering that the cousins had an amiable in- 
clination towards each other ; which carried him 
to the conclusion, that, in the son of Sir Marma- 
duke he would find a formidable rivaL 

Even on the blank page of his stolid coun- 
tenance soon became discernible the lines that 
indicate jealousy; while in his white skewbald 
eyes could be detected a glance not a whit more 
amiable, than that which flashed more deter- 
minedly fi'om the dark orbs of the cuirassier 
captain. 

The dinner passed without any unpleasant 
contretemps. The party separated after a 
reasonable time — Sir Marmaduke excusing him- 
self upon some matter of business — the ladies 
havingalready made their curtsey to their stranger 



Walter, rather from politeness than any in- 
clination, remained a while longer in the company 
of the two ofllicers ; but, as the companionship 
was kept up under a certain feeling of restraint, 
he was only too well pleased to join them in 
toasting T/ie king \ — which, like our modem lay 
of royalty, was regarded as the p^ale to every 
species of entertainment. 
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Walter strayed off in search of his sister and 
cousin — most likely only the latter ; while the 
officers, not yet invited into the sanctuary of the 
family circle, retired to their room — to talk over 
the incidents of the dinner, or plot some 
scheme for securing the indulgence of those 
amorous inclinations^ with which both were now 
thoroughly imbued. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Marion Wade was alone — as before, standing 
in her window under the arcade of parted 
tapestry — as before, with eyes bent on the iron 
gate and ivy-wreathed portals that supported it. 

Everything was as before : the spotted kine 
lounging slowly over the lea; the fallow deer 
browsing upon the sward ; and the birds singing 
their sweet songs, or winging their way from 
copse to copse. 

The sun only had changed position. Lower 
down in the sky, he was sinking still lower— ^ 
softly and slowly, upon a couch of purple 
coloured clouds. The crests of the Chiltems 
were tinted with a roseate hue; and the sum* 
mit of the Beacon-hill appeared in a blaze, as 
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when by night its red fires had been wont to 
give warning of the approach of a hostile fleet by 
the channels of the Severn. 

Brilliant and lovely as was the sunset, Marion 
Wade saw it not ; or, if seeing, it was with an 
eye that stayed not to admire. 

That little space of rust-coloured iron and grey 
stonework — just visible under the hanging bran- 
ches of the trees — had an attraction for herfar out- 
stripping the gaudy changes of the sunset. 

Thus ran her reflections : — ^^ Walter said he 
would come — perhaps not before evening. Tis 
a visit to papa — only him ! What can be its 
purpose? Maybe something relating to the 
trouble that has fallen upon us? 'Tis said he 
is against the king, and for the people. Twas 
on that account Dorothy Dayrell spoke slight- 
ingly of him. For that shall not I. No — never 
— never ! She said he must be peasant born. 
'Tis a false slander. He is gentle, or I know 
not a gentleman. 

" What am I to think of yesterday — that girl 
and her flowers ? 1 wish there had not been a 
ffite. I shall never go to another ! 

" I was so happy when I saw my glove upon 
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his beaver. If 'tis gone, and those flowers have 
replaced it, I shall not care to live longer — not 
a day — not an hour !" 

A sudden change came over both the attitude 
and reflections of Marion Wade. 

Some one had opened the gate! It was a 
man — a rider — bestriding a black horse ! 

An instinct stronger than ordinary aided in 
the identification of this approaching horseman. 
The eyes of love need not the aid of a glass ; 
and Marion saw him with such. 

" It is he !" she repeated in full confidence, as 
the cavalier, emerging from the shadow of the 
trees commenced ascending the slope of the hill- 
Marion kept her eyes bent upon the advancing 
horseman, in straining gaze; and thus con- 
tinued until he had arrived within a hundred 
yards of the moat that surrounded the mansion. 
One might have supposed that she was still un- 
certain as to his identity. 

But her glance was directed neither upon his 
face nor form, but towards a point higher than 
either — towards the brow of his beaver — where 
something white appeared tohave fixed her regard. 
This soon assumed the form and dimensions of 
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a lady's gauntlet — its slender fingers tapering 
towards the crown of the hat, and outlined 
conspicuously against the darker back-ground. 

" It is the glove — my glove 1" said she, 
gasping out the words, as if the recognition had 
relieved her from some terrible suspense, '' Yes, 
it is stifl there. O joy !" 

All at once the thrill of triumph became 

checked, by a contrary emotion. Something 

red was seen protruding from under the rim of 

the beaver, and dose to the glove. Was it a 

flower ? 

The flowers given' by Maid Marian were of 
that colour ! Was it one of them ? 

Quick as the suspicion had arisen did it pass 
away. The red object sparkled in the sun. It 
was not a flower ; but the garnet clasp that 
held the gauntlet in its place. Marion remem- 
bered the clasp. She had noticed it the day 
before. 

She breathed freely again. Her heart was 
happier than ever. She was too happy to gaze 
longer on that which was giving her content. 
She dreaded to exhibit her blushing cheek to the 
eyes of the man, \7h0se presence caused it to 
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blush; and she retired behind the curtaifi, to 
enjoy unobserved a moment of delicious emotion. 

Her happiness did not hinder her from once 
more returning to the window ; but too late to 
see the cavalier as he passed across the parterre. 
She knew, however, that he had entered the 
house, and was at that moment below in the 
library — holding with her father the promised in- 
terview. 

She knew not the purpose of his visit. It 
could not have reference to herself. She could 
only conjecture its connection with the political 
incidents of the time ; which were talked of in 
every house — even to dividing the sentiments 
of the family circle, and disturbing the tran- 
quillity of more than one erst happy home. 

She was aware that the visit of Henry Holtspur 
was only to her father. He had come, and might 
go as he had come^ without the chance of her 
exchanging speech with him ; and as this thought 
came into her mind, she half regretted having 
retired from the window. By so doing, she had 
lost the very opportunity long desired — often 
wished for in vain. 

Only a word or two had been spoken between 

VOL. II. c 
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them on the day before, — the stiff ceremonial 
phrases of introduction — after which the inci- 
dent of the duel had abruptly parted them. 

Now that Holtspur had been presented by a 
brother — and with the sanction of a father — what 
reason was there for reserve? Even prudery 
could not show excuse for keeping aloof. She 
should have spoken to him from the balcony. 
She should have welcomed him to the house. 
He must have seen her at the window ? What 
reflection might he have, about her retiring — ad 
if to hide herself frona his gaze? He would 
scarce consider it courtesy? He might fancy 
he had given her some oflfence — perhaps in that 
very act which had produced such an opposite 
impression — the triumphant exposure of lier 
glove ? 

Perhaps he might take oflfence at her coy 
conduct, and pluck the token from its place ? 
How could she convey to him the knowledge of 
her happiness at beholding it there ? How tell 
him that he was but too welcome to wear it? 

" If I could find the other," she soliloquized in 
low murmuring, *' I should carry it in some con- 
spicuous place, where he might see it — on my 
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hand — my breast — in the frontlet of my coif, as 
he wears its fellow in his beaver. If only for a 
moment, it would tell him what I wish, without 
words. Alas ! I've lost the other. Too surely 
have I lost it. Everywhere have I searched in vain. 
What can I have done with it ? Bad omen, I 
fear, to miss it at such a time 1" 

" If he go forth as he has come," continued 
she, resuming her mental soliloquy, " I shall 
not have the opportunity to speak to him at all 
— perhaps not even to exchange salutation. He 
will scarce ask to see me. He may not look 
back. I cannot call after him. What is to 
be done ?" 

There was a pause, as if her thoughts were 
silently occupied in forming some jdan. 

" Ha !" she exclaimed at length, pretending to 
look inquiringly out of the window. " Lora 
and Walter are wandering somewhere through 
the park ? I shall go in search of them." 

The motive thus disclosed was but a mere 
pretence — put forth to satisfy the natural in- 
stincts of a maiden's modesty. It ended the 
struggle betweejii this, and the powerful passion 
that was warring against it. 

c 2 
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Marion flung the coifed hood over her head ; 
drew the coverchief forward to shade the sun 
from her face — perchance also to hide the virgin 
hlush which her thoughts had called forth ; and, 
gliding down stairs, passed out on her pretended 
errand. 

If she had either desire, or design, to find those 
she went forth to seek, she was destined to dis- 
appointment. Indeed her search was not likely 
to have been successful : for, on issuing from 
the house, she went only in one particular direc- 
tion — the most unlikely one for Walter and Lora 
Lovelace to have taken at that hour : since it 
was a path that led directly to the western en- 
trance of the park. 

Had she sought the old Saxon camp, it is 
probable she would have found the missing pair, 
though more than probable, that neither would 
have thanked her for her pains. 

As it was, she took the opposite way; and, after 
traversing a long stretch of avenue with slow 
lingering steps, she found herself near that old 
ivy-grown gateway that opened upon the Oxford 
high-road. 
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Apparently terrified at having strayed so far, 
at such a late hour — for the sun was now hidden 
behind the trees — she faced round, and com- 
menced retracing her steps towards the man- 
sion. 

True, there was an expression upon her face 
resembling fear ; but it was not that of alarm at 
the late hour, nor the distance that lay between 
her and the dwelling. Rather was it the fear 
one feels in doing some act that may expose 
to censure or shame. 

Marion Wade was upon the eve of committing 
such an act. She had long since abandoned the 
idea of that self-deception — with which upon 
starting forth she had tried to still the scruples 
of her conscience. She was no longer looking 
for Lora Lovelace or Walter \yade ; but for one 
who was now dearer to her than either cousin or 
brother. She was waiting for Henry Holtspur 
— that noble cavalier, whose graceful image had 
taken complete possession of her heart — waiting 
and watching for him, with all the eager- 
ness that a powerful passion can inspire. 
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It was still only twilight ; and any one, c5oming 
down the avenue, might have noticed a white 
object, appearing at intervals round the stems of 
the trees that skirted the path. This object 
would remain stationary for a moment, and be 
then withdrawn — to appear again at another 
point, a little nearer to the house. A good eye 
might have told it to be the head of a woman, 
wearing a white hood — the graceful coif or 
coverchief of the time. 

Henry Holtspur observed it as he rode down 
the slope of the hill — after having taken leave of 
Sir Marmaduke Wade. He simply supposed it 
to be some peasant girl coming up the path — for 
in such a light, and at such distance, who could 
tell the difference between a cottager and a 
queen ? 

Had he known who it was — ^had he suspected 
the bright object moving like a meteor from tree 
to tree was the beautiful Marion Wade, it would 
have sent the blood tingling from the stirrups 
under his feet to the crown of his head. 

No such suspicion was in his mind. He was 
loo busy chafing at the disappointment of having 
left the house, without seeing her, to imagine 
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for a moment that such a sjdendid fortune was 
stiU in store for him. 

And the blood did tingle from the stirrups 
beneath his feet to the crown of his head — 
thrilled through every vein of his body — as, 
arriving opposite to the advancing form, he per- 
ceived it to be no peasant, but the peerless Ma- 
rion Wade — she so exclusively occupying his 
thoughts. 

To check his steed to a stand, as if threatened 
by some sudden danger — to raise the beaver 
from his head, and bow to the peak of his saddle 
— were acts that proceeded rather from instinct 
than any reasoned design. 

At the same instant escaped from his lips, 
partially in salute, and partially as if elicited by 
surprise, the words— 

•* Mistress Marion Wade !" 

There was an interval of embarrassment ; how 
coidd it be otherwise ? 

It was brief. Henry Holtspur was over thirty 
years of age, and Marion Wade had escaped from 
her teens. The passion that had sprung up be- 
tween them was not the fond fancy of boyhood 
or girlhood* On his side it was the love of 
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manhood ; on hers an affection with a man for 
its object — a man mature, with a past to be 
proud of — one in whose face and features could 
be traced the souvenirs of gallant deeds — whose 
romantic mien betrayed a type of herosim not to 
be mistaken. 

With*^ Marion it was her first aflfection — the 
first that could be called real. With Holtspur 
perhaps^ it was to be the last love of his life 
— ever the strongest : since the heart then can 
hope for no other. 

It was not the place of the maiden to speak 
first ; and, though scarce "knowing what to say, 
Holtspur made an effort to break the spell of 
that hesitating silence. 

" Pardon me, for interrupting your walk 1" 
said he, seeing that she had stopped, and stood 
facing him ; '' It is but fair to confess that I 
have been wishing for an opportunity of speaking 
with you. The unlucky incident of yesterday — of 
which I believe you were a spectator — hindered 
me from meeting you again ; and I was just 
reflecting upon having experienced a similar 
misfortune to-day, when you appeared. I hope, 
Mistress Wade you will not be offended at being 
thus waylaid?** 
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" Oh ! certainly not," answered she, slightly 
surprised, if not piqued, by the somewhat busi- 
ness-like candour of his speeches. " You have 
been on a visit to my father, I believe ?" 

" I have," replied the cavalier, equally chilled 
by the indifferent character of the question. 

" I hope, sir," said Marion, thro wing, a little 
more warmth into her manner, "you received 
no hurt from your encounter of yesterday ?" 

" Thanks, Mistress Marion ! not the slightest; 
except, indeed — " * 

"Except what, sir?" inquired the lady, with 
a look of alarm. 

" Only that I looked for fair eyes to smile 
upon my poor victory." 

" If mine deceived me not, you were not dis- 
appointed. There was one who not only smiled 
upon it, but seemed desirous to crown it with 
flowers ! It was but natural : since it was in her 
defence you drew your sword, brave sir." 

" Ah !" responded the cavalier, appearing for 
the first time to remember the incident of the 
flower presentation. " You speak of the peasant 
girl who represented Maid Marian? I believe 
she did force some flowers into my hand ; though 
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she owed me less gratitude than she thinks for. 
It was not to champion her that I took up the 
quarrel ; but rather to punish a swaggers. In 
truth I had quite forgotten the episode of the 
flowers/* 

'' Indeed !" exclaimed Marion, a flush of joy 
suffusing her face, which she seemed endeavour- 
ing to conceal. ''Is it thus you reward gratitude ? 
Methinks, Sir, you should value it at a higher 
price!" 

'' It depends/* said the cavalier, rather puzzled 
for a reply, '' on whether gratitude has been de- 
served. For my part I cpnsider myself as alto- 
gether without any claim to the gratitude of the 
girl. The conduct of the cuirassier captain was 
a slight to all on the ground. But now, since I 
have come to confession, I should say that it was 
in the interest of others I took up the gaunilet 
against him.*' 

Marion glanced at the little glove set coquet- 
tishly in the crown of the cavalier's hat. She 
fancied that he laid a significant emphasis on the 
figurative phrase, " took up the gauntlet.** Her 
glance, however, was quick and furtive — as if 
fearful of betraying the sweet thoughts his word» 
had suggested. 
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There was a pause in the conversation— 
another interval of hesitating silence, when 
neither knew what to say — each fearing to risk 
the compromise of a trivial remark. 

Marion had recalled the introductory speech 
of the cavalier. She had it upon her tongue 
to demand from him its meaning ; when the latter 
relieved her by resuming the discourse. 

" Yes," he said, " there are occasions when one 
does not deserve gratitude, even for what may 
appear an honest act ; as, for instance, one who 
has found something that has been lost, and re- 
turns it to the owner, only after long delay, and 
with great reluctance." 

As Holtspur spoke, be pointed to the glove in 
his hat. Marion's face betrayed a strange mix- 
ture of emotirn — half distressed, half triumphant* 

She was too much embarrassed to make answer* 

The cavalier continued his figurative discourse^ 

**The finder having no right to the thing 
found, it should be given up. That i§ but %im^ 
pie honesty, and scarce deserving of thanks. Vitr 
example, 1 have picked up this pr^y ffnuuihl ; 
and, however much I might wiiih to k^ it — a« 
a souvenir of one of the h^ifHeftt m<jm^iM '/f my 
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existence — I feel constrained, by all the rules of 
honour and honesty, to restore it to its rightful 
owner — unless that owner, knowing how much 
I prize it, will consent to my keeping it." 

Holtspur bent low in his saddle, and listened 
attentively for the rejoinder. 

" Keep it 1" said Marion, abandoning all 
affectation of ignorance as to his meaning, and 
accompanying the assent with a gracious smile. 
" Keep it, sir, if it so please you." 

Then, as if fearing that she had surrendered 
too freely, she added in a tone of naivete , — " It 
would be no longer of any use to me — since 1 
have lost the other — its fellow." 

This last announcement counteracted the 
pleasant impression which her consent had pro- 
duced ; and once more precipitated Henry Holt- 
spur into the sea of uncertainty. 

" No longer of any use to her," thought he, 
repeating her words. " If that be her only mo- 
tive for bestowing it, then will it be no longer of 
any value to me." 

He felt something like chagrin. He was almost 
on the point of returning the doubtful token. 

" Perhaps," said he, hesitatingly, " I have of- 
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fended, by keeping it so long without your con- 
sent — and more by displaying it as I have done. 
For the former I might claim excuse : on the 
plea that I had no opportunity of restoring it. 
But for the latter I fear I can offer no justifica- 
tion. I can only plead the promptings of a vain 
hope — of a passion, that I now believe to be 
hopeless, as it will be deemed presumptive." 

The tone of despondency in which this speech 
was delivered, struck sweetly on the ear of Marion 
Wade. It had the true ring of love's utterance ; 
and she intuitively recognized it. She could 
scarce conceal her joy as she made rejoinder : — 
" Why should I be offended, either at your 
detaining the glove, or wearing it ?" As she 
said this she regarded the cavalier with a forgiv- 
ing smile. " The first was unavoidable ; the 
other I ought to esteem an honour. Setting 
store by a lady's favour is not the way, sir, to 
offend her." 

" Favour ! Then she has meant it as such !" 
Along with the unspoken thought, a gleam of 
returning confidence shot over the cavalier's 
countenance. 

" I can no longer endure the doubt," mut- 
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tered he : "I shall speak to her more plainly. 
Marion Wade !" 

Her name was uttered aloud, and in a tone 
of appeal that caused her to glance up with some 
surprise. In her look there was no trace of dis- 
pleasure at the familiar mode of address. 

" Speak, sir !" she said, encouragingly. " You 
have something to say ?" 

" A question to ask — only one ; and oh ! 
Marion Wade, answer it with candour ! You 
promise ?" 

" I promise." 

" You say you have lost the other glove ?" 

Marion nodded an affirmative. 

" Tell me then, and truly : did you lose this 
one?" 

"The cavalier, as he spoke, pointed to the white 
gauntlet." 

" Your meaning, sir ?" 

" Ah ! Marion Wade, you are evading the 
answer. Tell me if it fell from your fair hand 
unknown — unnoticed — or was it dropped by 
design ? Tell me — oh, tell me truly !" 

He could not read the answer in her eyes : 
for the long lashes had fallen over them, hiding 
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the blue orbs beneath. The red blood mantling 
upon her cheeks, and mounting up to her fore- 
head, should have aided him to it, had he been 
dosely observing. Her silence, too, might have 
served to enlighten him, as to the reply she would 
have made, had her modesty permitted speech. 

" I have been candid with you,'* he continued, 
urging his appeal by argument ; " I have thrown 
myself upon your mercy. If you care not for 
the happiness of one who would risk his life for 
yours, then do I adjure you', as you care for truth, 
to speak the truth ! Dropped you this glove by 
accident, or design ?" 

With the silence of one who awaits to hear 
the pronouncing of his sentence, Henry Holt- 
spiu* sat listening for her answer. 

It came like an echo to his speech ; but an echo 
that only repeated the final word. 

" Design !" murmured Marion Wade, in a low 
soft voice, whose very trembling betokened its 
truth. 

The abyss of ceremony no longer lay between 
them. That one word had bridged it. 

Henry Holtspur sprang from his saddle, and 
glided in among the trees. 
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In another instant their arms were entwined ; 
their lips in mutual contact ; and their hearts 
pressed close together, beating responses, sweet 
as the pulsations of celestial life. 

« 4» 4» 4» 4» 4» 

" Adieu ! sweet Marion, adieu 1" cried the 
lover, as she glided from his arms — reluctant to 
let her leave. 

" She will be the last love of my life 1" he 
muttered, as he leaped 'into his saddle almost 
without touching stirrup. 

The trained steed stood at rest, till his rider 
was fairly fixed in the seat. He had remained 
silent and motionless throughout that sweet in- 
terview of the lovers — its sole witness. Proudly 
champing his bit, he seemed exulting in the fair 
conquest his master had made — as he had shown 
himself after the triumph of yesterday. Perhaps 
Hubert had some share in achieving the victory 
of love, as of war ? 

The steed stirred not till he felt the spur ; and 
even then, as if participating in the reluctance of 
his rider, he moved but slowly from the spot. 
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CHAPTER III. 

If no eye beheld the meeting between Marion 
Wade and Henry Holtspur, there was one that 
witnessed their parting with a glance that be- 
tokened pain. It was the eye of Richard 
Scarthe. 

On leaving the dinner-table, some details of 
military duty had occupied the cuirassier cap- 
tain for an hour or two ; after which, having 
no further occupation for the evening, he re- 
solved to seek an interview with the ladies of 
the house — more especially with her who, in 
the short space of a single day, had kindled 
within him a passion that, honourable or not, 
was at least ardent. 

He was already as much in love with tb^ 
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lady, as it was possible for such a nature to 
be. A month in her company could not have 
more completely enamoured him. Her cold 
reception of his complimentary phrases — as yet 
only offered to her with the insinuating delicacy 
of an experienced seducer — instead of chilling 
his incipient desires, had only served to add 
fuel to the flame. He was too well exercised 
in conquering the scruples of maiden modesty, 
to feel despair at such primary repulses. 

" I shall win her !" in spite of this monosyl- 
labic indifference! muttered he to Stubbs, as 
they returned to their sitting-room. " Pshaw ! 
*tis only pretence before strangers! By my 
troth, I like this sort of a beginning. Tm 
fashed of facile conquests. This promises to be 
a little difficult ; and will enable me to kill the 
ennuiy which otherwise might have killed me in 
these rural quarters. I shall win her, as I have 
won others — as I should Lucretia herself, had 
she lived in our time." 

To this triumphant boast, his satellite spoke 
assent, in his characteristic fashion. 

" Safe to do it, by Ged !" said he, as if con- 
vinced of the invincibility of one, who more 
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than once had spoiled his own chances in the 
game of love-making. 

Scarthe was determined to let but little time 
elapse before entering upon his amour. His 
passion prompted him to immediate action; 
and the first step was to seek an interview with 
the woman he had resolved upon winning. 

It was one thing, however, to desire an in- 
terview with the daughter of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade — another to obtain it. The cuirassier 
captain was not in the position to demand, or 
even seek it by request. Any attempt on his 
part to force such an event might end in dis- 
comfiture: for although he could compel Sir 
Marmaduke to find bed, board, and forage for 
himself and his troopers, the tyranny of the 
King did not — or rather dared not — extend so 
far as to violate the sanctity of a gentleman's 
family. That of his household had been suf- 
ficiently outraged by the act of benevolence 
itself. 

These circumstances considered, it was clear 
to Scarthe, that the desired interview must be 
brought about by stratagem, and appear the 
result of simple accident. 

D 2 
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In pursuance of this idea, about half-an- 
hour before sunset, he sallied forth from his 
room, and commenced strolling through the 
grounds ; here stopping to examine a flower ; 
there standing to scrutinize a statue — as if the 
science of botany, and the art of sculpture, were 
the only subjects in which, at that particular 
moment, he felt any interest. 

One near enough to note the expression 
upon his features, might easily have told that 
neither a love of art, nor an admiration of 
nature, was there indicated. On the contrary, 
while apparently occupied with the flower or 
the statue, his eyes were turned towards the 
house, wandering in furtive glance from win- 
dow to window. 

In order not to compromise his character for 
good breeding, he kept at some distance from 
the w^alls, along the outer edge of the shrubbery. 
In this way he proceeded past the front of the 
mansion, until he had reached that side, facing 
to the west. 

Here his stealthy reconnoissance was carried 
on with increased earnestness; for, although 
not certain what part of the house was occupied . 
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by the female members of the family, he had 
surmised that it was the western wing. The 
pleasant exposure on this side — with the more 
careful cultivation of the flower beds and turf 
sward — plainly proclaimed it to be the sacred 
precinct. 

One by one he examined the windows — 
endeavouring to pierce the interior of the apart- 
ments into which they opened; but after 
spending a full quarter of an hour in this fan- 
tastic scrutiny, he discovered nothing to repay 
him for his pains — not the face of a living 
creature. 

Once only he caught sight of a figure inside 
one of the rooms upon the ground-floor ; but 
the dress was dark, and the glimpse he had of 
it told it to be that of a man. Sir Marmaduke 
it was, moving about in his library. 

"The women don't appear to be inside at 
all," muttered he, with an air of discontent. 
" By Phcebus ! what if they should have gone 
for a stroll through the park ? Fine evening — 
charming sunset. V faith, I shouldn't wonder 
but that they're out enjoying it. If I could 
only find her outside that would be just the 
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thing, ril try a stroll myself. Perhaps I may 
meet her ? 'Tis possible ? " 

So saying, he turned away from the statue 
— which he had been so long criticising — and 
faced to the footbridge that spanned the fosse. 

As he laid his hand upon the wicket gate — 
with the intention of opening it — an object 
came under his eyes — that caused the blood to 
leap into his cheeks, and mantle upward upon 
his pale forehead. 

The elevated causeway of the bridge had 
placed him in a position, from which he could 
view the long avenue leading down to the 
road. Far down it, near the gateway, a 
steed, saddled and bridled — as if ready for a 
rider to mount — was standing on the path. 

There was no one holding the animal — no 
one looking after him — no one near ! 

It was not the circumstance of seeing a horse 
thus caparisoned, and uncared for — though this 
was odd enough — that flushed the face of the 
cuirassier captain, and caused his fingers to 
tremble on the uplifted latch. It was the sight 
of that particular horse which produced such 
effect : for the curving neck and sable coat of 
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the animal — visible even through the grey 
gloaming of the twilight — enabled Scarthe to 
recognise the steed, that had played so con- 
spicuous a part in his own humiliation ! 

" Holtspur's horse, by Heaven !" were the 
words that fell mechanically from his lips. 
" The man must be there himself — behind the 
trees ? There, and what doing there ?" 

"I shall go down, and see," he muttered, 
after a moment of indecision. 

Opening the wicket he passed through; 
quickly traversed the remaining portion of the 
causeway ; and continued on towards the spot 
where the steed was standing. 

He did not go in a direct path towards the 
object that had thus interested him — which 
would have been the avenue itself — but pro- 
ceeded in a circuitous direction, through some 
copsewood that skirted the slope of the hill. 

He had his reasons for thus deviating. 

" Holtspur in the park of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade !" muttered he, as he crept through the 
thicket with the cautious tread of a deerstalker. 
" Where is Sir Marmaduke's daughter ?" 

As the suspicion swept across his brain, it 
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brought the blood scorching like fire through 
his veins. His limbs felt weak under him. 
He almost tottered, as he trod the sward ! 

His jealous agony was scarce more acute, 
when, on reaching the row of chestnuts that bor- 
dered the avenue, and craning his neck outward 
to get a view, he saw a man come out from 
among the trees, and step up to the side of the 
steed ; while at the same instant a white object, 
like a lady's coverchief or scarf, fluttered amid 
the foliage that overhung the path. 

The man he recognised : Henry Holtspur ! 
The woman, though seen less distinctly, could be 
only the one occupying his thoughts — only Ma- 
rion Wade ! 

Though not a coward — and accustomed to en- 
counters abrupt and dangerous — Scarthe was 
at that crisis the victim of both fear and inde- 
cision. In his chagrin, he could have rushed 
down the slope, and stabbed Holtspur to the 
heart, without mercy or remorse. But he had 
no intention of acting in this off-hand way. The 
encounter of the day before — of which the tor- 
ture of his wounded arm emphatically reminded 
him — had robbed him of all zest for a renewal 
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of the black horseman's acquaintance. He only 
hesitated as to whether he should screen himself 
behind the trees, and permit the lady to pass on 
to the house, or remain in ambush till she came 
up, and then join company with her. 

He was no longer uncertain as to who it was. 
The white-robed figure, that now stood out in 
the open avenue, was Marion Wade. No other 
could have shown that imposing outline under 
the doubtful shadow of the twilight. 

It was not till the horseman had sprung into 
the saddle, turned his back upon the mansion, 
and was riding away, that Scarthe recovered 
from his irresolution. 

He felt sensible of being in a state of mind 
to make himself ridiculous ; and that the more 
prudent plan would be to remain out of sight. 
But the bitter sting was rankling in his breast 
— all the more bitter that he suspected an in- 
trigue. This fell fancy torturing him to the 
heart's core, stifled all thoughts of either policy or 
prudence ; and impelled him to present himself. 

With an effort such as his cunning, and the 
control which experience had given him over his 
passions, enabled him to make — he succeeded in 
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calming himself — sufficiently for a pretence at 
courteous conversation. 

At this moment, Marion came up. 

She started on seeing Scarthe glide out from 
among the trees. The wild passion gleaming in 
his eyes was enough to cause her alarm though 
she made but slight exhibition of it. She was 
too highly bred to show emotion, even under such 
suspicious circumstances. Her heart, at that 
moment thrilling with supreme happiness, was 
too strong to feel fear. 

" Good even, sir," she simply said, in return 
to the salute, which Scarthe had made as he 
approached. 

" Pardon my question. Mistress Wade," said 
he, joining her, and walking by her side, " Are 
you not afraid to be out alone at this late hour 
— especially as the neighbourhood is infested 
with such ferocious footpads as your brother has 
been telling me of? Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" Oh !" said Marion — answering the inter* 
rogatory in the same spirit in which it appeared 
to have been put — "that was before Captain 
Scarthe and his redoubtable cuirassiers came to 
reside with us. Under their protection I pre- 
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sume there will no longer be anything to fear 
from footpads, or even highwaymen !" 

" Thanks for your compliment, lady ! If I 
could only flatter myself that our presence here 
would be considered a protection by Mistress 
Marion Wade, it would be some compensation 
for the unpleasantness of being forced as a guest 
upon her father." 

"You are gracious, sir," said she, bowing 
slightly in return to the implied apology. 

Then, casting a quick but scrutinizing glance 
at the countenance of the speaker, she continued 
in thought — " If this man be honest, the devil's 
a witch. If he be, I never saw look that so 
belies the heart." 

" Believe me. Mistress Wade," proceeded the 
hypocrite, " I keenly feel my position here. I 
know that I cannot be regarded in any other 
light than that of an intruder. Notwithstanding 
the pleasure it may be, to partake of the hos- 
pitality of your noble house, I would gladly 
forego that happiness, were it in consonance 
with my duty to the King — which of course is 
paramount to everything else." 

"Indeed!" 
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" To an officer of his Majesty's curassiers it 
should be/* 

** In France, perhaps — or in Flanders, where 
I understand you've been campaigning. In 
England, sir, and in the eyes of an English- 
woman, there are higher duties than those owing 
to a king. Did it never occur to you that you 
owe a duty to the people ; or, if you prefer the 
expression, to the State.^' 

" Z*etat est rot. L'etat est mot 1 That is 
the creed of Richard Scarthe !" 

" Even if your king be a tyrant ?" 

*^ I am but a soldier. It is not mine to ques^ 
tion the prerogatives of royalty — only to obey its 
edicts.'' 

" A noble creed ! Noble sentiments for a 
soldier ! Hear mine, sir !" 

" With pleasure. Mistress Wade !" replied 
Scarthe, cowering under her scornful glance. 

" Were I a man," she continued, her eyes 
sparkling with enthusiasm, ^' rather would I 
shave my crown, and cover it with the cowl of a 
friar, than wear a sword to be drawn in no 
better cause than that of an unscrupulous 
king ! Ha 1 There are men rising in this land. 
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whose fkme shall outlive the petty notoriety of 
its pnDces. When these have become obscured 
behind the oblivion of ages, the names of 
Vane and Pym, and Cromwell, and Hampden 

and Holt ,'* she but half pronounced the 

one she held highest — "shall be household 
words !" 

" These are wild words, Mistress Wade !" re- 
joined Scarthe, his loyalty — along with a slight 
inclination towards anger — struggling against 
the admiration which he could not help feeling 
for the beautiful enthusiast ; " I fear you are a 
rebel ; and were I as true to the interests of my 
king as I should be, it would be my duty to 
make you a captive. Ah !" he continued, 
bending towards the proud maiden, and speak* 
ing in a tone of ambiguous appeal, " to make 
you a captive — my captive — that would indeed 
be a pleasant duty for a soldier — the recompense 
of a whole life." 

" Ho !" exclaimed Marion, pretending not to 
understand the inuendo^ *^ since you talk of 
making me a captive, I must endeavour to 
escape from you. Good evening, sir." 

Flinging a triumphant smile towards the 
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disappointed wooer, she glided rapidly beyond 
his reach ; and, nimbly tripping over the foot- 
bridge, disappeared from his sight amid the 
shrubbery surrounding the mansion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On parting from Marion Wade, Henry Holtspur 
should have been the happiest of men. The 
loveliest woman in the shire — to his eyes, in the 
world — had declared to him her love, and vowed 
eternal devotion. Its full fruition could not 
have given him firmer assurance of the fact. 

And yet he was not happy. On the contrary, 
it was with a heavy heart that he rode away 
from the scene of that interview with his splen- 
did sweetheart. He knew that the interview 
should not have occurred — that Marion Wade 
ought not to be his sweetheart I 

After riding half a dozen lengths of his horse, 
he turned in his saddle, to look back, in hopes 
that the sight of the loved form might tran- 
quillize his conscience. 
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Happier for him hiad he ridden on. 

If unhappy before, he now saw that which 
made him miserable. Marion had commenced 
ascending the slope. Her light-coloured gar- 
ments rendered her easily recognizable through 
the dimness of the twilight. Holtspur watched 
her movements, admiring the queenly grace of 
her step — distinguishable despite the darkness 
and distance. 

He was fast recovering composure of mind — 
so late disturbed by some unpleasant thought — 
and no doubt would have left the spot with con- 
tentment, but for an incident which at that mo- 
ment transpired under his view. 

Marion Wade had got half-way up the hill, 
and was advancing with rapid step. Just then 
some one, going at a quicker pace, appeared in 
the avenue behind her ! 

This second pedestrian must have passed out 
from among the trees : since but the moment 
before the receding form of the lady was alone 
in the avenue. 

In a few seconds she was overtaken ; and the 
two figures were now seen side by side. In this 
wayAhey moved on — their heads slightly inclined 
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towards each other, as if engaged in familiar 
conversation ! 

The dress of the individual who had thus 
sprung suddenly into sight was also of a light 
colour, and might have been a woman's. But 
a red scarf diagonally crossing the shoulders — a 
high peaked hat with plume of ostrich feathers 
— and, more than all, the tallness of the figure, 
told Henry Holtspur that it was a man who was 
walking with Marion Wade. 

The same tokens declared he was not her 
brother : Walter was not near so tall. It could 
not be her father : Sir Marmaduke was accus- 
tomed to dress in black. 

The rows of chestnuts that bordered the walk 
came to a termination 'near the top of the hill. 
The figures had arrived there. Next moment 
they moved out from under the shadow of the 
trees, and could be seen more distinctly. 

"Tis neither her father, nor brother — 'tis 
Scarthe!" 

It was Holtspur who pronounced these words, 
and with an intonation that betokened both sur- 
prise and chagrin. 

" He has forced himself upon her ! He came 
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skulkingly out from the trees, as if he bad 
been lying in wait for her ! I shouldn't wonder 
if 'twas so. What can I do ? Shall I follow 
^nd interrupt the interview ?" 

"There is danger here/' he continued, after a 
pause. '' Ah ! villain !" he exclaimed, standing 
erect in his stirrups, and stretching out his 
clenched hand in the direction of the departing 
figures, " if you but dare — one word of insult — 
one ribald look, and I am told of it — the chas- 
tisement you've already had will be nothing to 
that in store for you !" 

" O God 1" he exclaimed, as though some 
still more disagreeable thought had succeeded 
to this paroxysm of spite, "a dread spectacle 
it is ! The wolf walking by the side of the 
lamb! 

" He is bowing and bending to her ! See ! 
She turns towards him ! She appears compla- 
cent. O God 1 is it possible ?" 

Involuntarily his hand glided to the hilt of 
his sword — while the spurs were pressed against 
the ribs of his horse. 

The spirited animal sprang ftnward along the 
path — his head turned towards the mansion; 
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but, before he had made a second spring, he 
was checked up again. 

" I'm a fool !" muttered his rider, " and you, 
too, Hubert. At all events I should have been 
thought so, had I ridden up yonder. What 
could I have said to excuse myself? 'Tis not 
possible. If it were so, I should feel no re- 
morse. If it were so, there could be no ruin ! 

" Ha 1 they have reached the bridge. She is 
leaving him. She has hurried inside the house. 
He remains without, apparently forsaken ! 

" O Marion, if I've wronged thee, 'tis because 
I love thee madly — madly ! Pardon ! — pardon ! 
I will watch thee no more !" 

So saying, he wheeled his steed once more ; 
and, without again- looking back, gallopped o]> 
toward the gateway. 

£ven while opening the gate and closing it 
behind him, he turned not his eyes towards the 
avenue ; but, spurring into the public road, 
continued the gallop which the gate had inter- 
rupted. 

The head of his horse was homeward — so far 
only as the embouchure of the forest path that 
opened towards Stone Dean. On reaching 
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this point he halted ; and instead of entering 
upon the by-way, remained out in the middle of 
the high road — as if undecided as to his course. 

He glanced towards the sky — a small patch 
of which was visible between the trees, on both 
sides overarching the road. 

The purple twilight was still lingering amid 
the spray of the forest ; and through the break 
opening eastward, he could perceive the homed 
moon cutting sharply against the horizon. 

" Scarce worth while to go home now," he 
muttered, drawing forth his watch, and holding 
the dial up to his eyes, " How swiftly the last 
hour has sped — ah ! how sweetly ! In another 
hour the men will be there. By riding 
slowly I shall just be in time ; and you, Hubert, 
can have your supper in a stall at the Saracen's 
Head. Aha 1 a woman iq the window ! Tis 
Marion !" 

The exclamatory phrases were called forth, as 
turning towards the park, he caught sight of 
the mansion, visible through an opening between 
the chestnuts. 

Several windows were alight ; but the eye of 
the cavalier dwelt only on one— where imder the 
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arcade of the curtains, and against the luminous 
background of a burning lamp, a female form 
was discernible. Only the figure could be 
traced at that far distance ; but this — tall, grace- 
ful and majestic — proclaimed it to be the sil- 
houette of Marion Wade. 

After a prolonged gaze — commencing with a 
smile, and terminating in a sigh — Holtspur once 
more gave Hubert the rein, and moved silently 
onward. 

The ruined hut on Jarrett's Heath was soon 
reached, conspicuous under the silvery moon- 
light^ as he had last viewed it : but no longer 
the rendezvous of Gregory Garth and his fierce 
footpads. The dummies had disappeared — even 
to the sticks that had served to support them — 
and nought remained to indicate, that in that 
solitary place the traveller had ever listened to the 
unpleasant summons : — •' Stand and deliver !" 

Holtspur could not pass the spot without 
smiling ; and more : for, as the ludicrous incident 
came more clearly before his mind, he drew up 
his horse, and, leaning back in the saddle, gave 
utterance to a loud laugh. 

Hubert, on hearing his master in such 
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a merry mood, uttered a responsive neigh. Per- 
haps Hubert was laughing too; but man and horse 
became silent instantly, and from precaution. 

More than one neigh had responded to that 
of Holtspur's steed; which the cavalier knew 
were not echoes, but proceeded from horses 
approaching the spot. 

Suddenly checking his laughter, and giving 
his own steed a signal to be still, he remained 
listening. 

The neighing of the strange horses had been 
heard at a distance : as if from some cavalcade 
coming up the road by Red Hill. In .time, 
there were other sounds to confirm the surmise : 
the clanking of sabres against iron stirrups, and 
the hoof-strokes of the horses themselves. 

" A troop !" muttered Holtspur. " Some of 
Scarthe's following, I suppose — from an errand 
to Uxbridge ? Come, Hubert ! They must not 
meet us." 

A touch of the spur, with a slight pull upon 
the bridle rein, guided the well-trained steed be- 
hind the hovel ; where, under the shadow of 
some leafy boughs, he was once more brought 
to a stand. 
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Soon the hoof-strokes sounded more distinctly, 
as also the dank of the scabbards, the tinkling 
of the spur- rowels, and curb-chains. 

The voices of men were also mingled with 
these sounds; and both they and their horses, 
soon after, emerged from the shadows of the 
thicket, and entered the opening by the hut. 

There were seven of them ; the odd one in 
advance of the others — who were riding two and 
two behind him. 

A glance at their habiliments proclaimed them 
to be men of military calling — an officer accom- 
panied by an escort. 

As they arrived in front of the hovel, the 
leader halted — commanding the others to follow 
his example. 

The movement was sudden — apparently im- 
provised on the part of the officer — and unex- 
pected by his following. It was evidently the 
appearance of the ruin that had caused it to be 
made. 

" Sergeant !" said the leader of the little troop, 
addressing himself to one of the men who rode 
nearest to him, " this must be the place where 
the king's courier was stopped ? There's the 
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ruined hovel he spoke about : and this I take to 
be Jarret's Heath. What say you ?" 

" It must be that place, major," replied the 
sergeant, " It can't be no other. We've come 
full four mile from Uxbridge, and should now 
be close to the park of Bulstrode. This be 
Jarret's Heath for sure." 

** What a pity those rascals don't show them- 
selves to night ! rd give something to carry 
them back with me bound hand and foot. It 
would be some satisfaction to poor Cunliffe, 
whom they stripped so clean : leaving him no- 
thing but his stockings. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I 
should like to have seen that noted court dandy, 
as he must have appeared just here — under the 
moonlight. Ha! ha! ha!" 

" I fancy I heard the neighing of a horse in 
this direction ?" continued the leader of the little 
troop. " If the fellows who plundered the 
courier hadn't been footpads, we might have 
hoped to encounter them — " 

" You forget, major," rejoined the sergeant, 
"that Master Cunliffe's horse was taken from 
him. May be the captain of the robbers is no 
longer a footpad, but mounted ? " 
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" No — no," rejoined the officer, " the neigh- 
ing we heard, was only from some farmer's 
hack running loose in the pastures. Forward ! 
we've ah-eady lost too much time. If this 
be Jarrett's Heath, we must be near the end of 
our errand. Forward !" 

Saying this, the leader of the band, close fol- 
lowed by the treble file of troopers, dashed for- 
ward along the road — their accoutrements, and 
the hooves of their horses, making a noise that 
hindered them from hearing the scornful, half 
involuntary laugh sent after them from the cava- 
lier concealed under the shadow of the hut. 

" Another king's courier for Scarthe !" niut- 
tered Holtspur, as he headed his horse once 
more to the road. " No doubt, the duplicate of 
that precious despatch ! Ha ! ha ! His Majesty 
seems determined, that this time it shall reach its 
destination. An escort of six troopers 1 Not- 
withstanding all that, and the bravado of their 
leader, if I had only coughed loud enough for 
them to hear me, I believe they'd have ..scam- 
pered oflF a little faster than they are now 
going. These conceited satellites of royalty 
— " cavaliers t' as they aflfectedly call themselves 
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•—are the veriest poltroons : brave only in words. 
Oh ! that the hour were come, when English- 
men may be prevailed upon to demand their 
rights at the point of the sword — the only mode 
hf which they will ever obtain them / Then 
may I hope to see such swaggerers scattered 
like chaff, and fleeing before the soldiers of 
Liberty! God grant the time may be near! 
Hubert, let us on, and hasten it !" 

Hubert, ever willing, obeyed the slight signal 
vouchsafed to him ; and, s{H«ading his limbs to 
the road, rapidly bore his master to the summit 
of Red Hill ; then down its sloping dedivity ; 
and on through the fertile, far -stretching meadows 
of the Colne. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Saracen's Head stood an exact half-mile 
from the Colne river and the end of Uxbridge 
town. To reach it from the latter it wais 
necessary to cross over the quaint old bridge — 
whence the place derives its name. 

It was a road-side inn, old as the bridge itself 
—-perhaps ancient as the Crusades, from which 
its cognomen had come. It was the inn at which 
Scarthe and his cuirassiers had made their night 
halt, when proceeding to Bulstrode Park; thesame 
afterwards known — as it is to the present day — 
by the appellation of Queen's Head. The altered 
lettering on its sign-board was not the act of the 
honest Saxon Boniface, who held it in the time 
of the first Charles ; but of a plush-dad pro- 
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prietor, who succeeded him during the servile 
days of the Restoration. 

While in Master Jervis's occupancy it naight 
have borne a title equally as appropriate, and 
perhaps more significant than either — the King's 
Head: since under its roof, this phrase was 
frequently whispered — sometimes loudly pro- 
nounced — with a peculiar significance — one very 
different from tlie idea usually attached to it. It 
may be, that words spoken, and thoughts ex- 
changed, within the walls of the old hostelry led 
to a king's losing his head ; or, at aU events, 
precipitated that just and proper event. 

On the same night that Henry Holtspur was 
riding down Red Hill — with the Saracen's Head 
as the declared goal of his journey — and about 
the same hour — a number of pedestrians, not 
all going together, but in scattered groups of 
two, three, and four, might have been seen 
crossing the Colne river at Uxbridge ; who, after 
clearing the causeway of the bridge, continued 
on up the road, in the direction of the inn. 

On reaching it — one group after the other — 
they were seen to enter ; after giving a preliminary 
challenge or greeting to its host, who received 
them by the door as they came up. 
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This reception continued ; until at least fifty 
men had glided inside the ivy-grown portico of 
the Saracen's Head. 

They were all men — nothing in woman's 
shape, or apparel, appearing amongst them. 

They were men in the hurhbler walks of life, 
though not the very humblest. Their dresses 
betokened them to be artisans ; and of different 
callings, — as proclaimed by the various cos- 
tumes : for in those days the costume told the 
trade. 

Nor did they appear to be habited for any 
particular occasion. The butcher was in his 
tall leathern boots, redolent of suet ; the miller, 
in white cap, hoary with the "stoor" of the 
mill; the blacksmith, with wide hose hidden 
uj[ider an apron of singed sheepskin; and the 
tailor's Jowr, with his bowed legs encased in a 
covering of cotton velveteen. 

In some of the groups there were individuals 
of a more pretentious appearance: men who 
wore beaver hats and doublets of superior 
quality, with sound russet boots, white linen 
cuffs, and collars. Still was there about their 
garments a certain commonness of cut, that 
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proclaimed the wearers to be of the class of 
small shopkeepers — in modern days miscalled 
tradesmen. 

On any evening — especially if the weather 
chanced to be fine — a few such individuals 
might have been seen seeking the hospitality of 
the Saracen's Head : for its tap was one of the 
most popular, and attracted customers even from 
Uxbridge. On the night in question, however, 
the great number of guests — as well as the late- 
ness of the hour at which they were seeking the 
noted rendezvous — told of some purpose more 
important than merely to imbibe Master Jarvis's 
celebrated brewage. 

There was an air of business about the men, 
as they marched along the road ; and in their 
muttered conversations could be distinguished a 
tone of earnestness, that betokened some serious 
subject. They did not loiter, like men strolling 
out for an evening's pastime ; but walked briskly 
forward, as bent upon an errand, or keeping 
some preconcerted appointment. 

As already stated, the landlord of the inn re^ 
ceived the diflferent groups. There was some- 
thing mysterious in this wordless welcome — so 
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unusual at the Saracen's Head; the more so, 
as on the broad open countenance of its owner 
there was no trace of churlishness. Equally 
mysterious might have appeared a circumstance 
observed as the guests came up to the door : — 
each raising his right hand within a few inches of 
Master Jarvis's nose, with the thumb bent in- 
ward; holding the hand a second or two, in 
that position, and then withdrawing it ! 

The mystery could only be explained, by pre- 
suming that this was a signal ; and the slight 
assenting nod, with which it was answered, was 
simply a permission to enter. 

It might have been observed, moreover : that 
the guests so signalling, instead of going to- 
wards the common or tap-room of the inn, pro- 
ceeded through a long corridor — leading to the 
interior of the establishment — where a large and 
much better appointed apartment had been 
arranged to receive them. 

Others who entered the house, without giving 
the thumb signal, greeted the landlord in a dif- 
ferent way, and were shown towards the tap-room» 
or walked on, as was their wont, without invita- 
tion. 
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For more than an hour these groups of men 
continued to arrive up the road from Uxbridge. 
At the same time other men — though not in 
such numbers — might have been seen coming 
down the same road from the direction of Red 
Hill, and Denham ; and also along bye-paths — 
from the villages of Harefield, and Iver. 

Some difference might have been noticed 
between these and the men who came from 
Uxbridge — the former by their style of dress 
and general appearance being evidently denizens 
of the country — graziers or farmers — and not a 
few of them having the substantial look of inde- 
pendence that bespoke the freeholder. 

All, however, were evidently moving towards 
the inn with a like motive — as each of them 
upon entering was seen to offer to its owner 
that silent masonic salute, which admitted them 
into the secret interior of the establishment. 

Of those who came in from the country, not 
a few were on horseback, as if they had ridden 
from a distance ; and the ample stables were soon 
almost as well filled — and perhaps more profit- 
ably — than when Scarthe and his cuirassiers had 
honoured the inn with their patronage. 
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Among the last who rode up was a horseman 
of distinguished mien ; whose dress and equip- 
ments — but still more the steed he bestrode, 
and the style of his equitation — proclaimed him 
to be different from all the others. Even under 
the deceptive light of the moon there was no 
mistaking him for a common man. His free, 
graceful bearing, declared the cavalier. 

To the landlord, and a few others just enter- 
ing the inn, he was individually known. These, 
as he rode forward to the door, could be heard 
whispering to one another that phrase that had 
lately become of almost cabalistic import— <Ae 
black horseman I 

He dismounted ; and without hesitancy en- 
tered along with the rest — simply nodding to 
them as he passed. 

It was not necessary for him to hold up his 
thumb before the eyes of the stalwart door-keeper. 
This precaution, against the admission of trai- 
torous spies, was not required in the case of 
Henry Holtspur. The owner of the hostelry 
knew the master of the ceremonies about to be 
performed under its roof; and the latter, pass- 

VOL. II. F 
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ing him with a significant smile, kept on un- 
attended along the dimly-lit corridor — as one 
who had oft trodden it before. 

With like familiarity, he opened the door of 
the inner apartment, now filled with men — 
whose manifold voices mingling in earnest con- 
versation could be heard even to the entrance 
outside. 

Suddenly the sounds became hushed ; but only 
for an instant. Then arose something more than 
a murmur of applause — amidst which could be 
heard, in many an enthusiastic repetition, the 
name of him who had entered, and the sobri- 
quet by which to most of them he was better 
known. 

Though the massive door of oak closing 
again hindered the voices from being any 
longer heard outside, the conversation was not 
discontinued. Only was it conducted into its 
true channel — the master mind of that enthu- 
siastic assemblage guiding it in its course. 

It might have been termed treasonable — if 
such phrase can be applied to speech condemn- 
ing the conduct of the uxorious tyrant. Freely 
were the acts of the king commented upon, 
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and his late edicts discussed ; until some of the 
speakers, becoming inspired — partly by the in- 
toxicating tap of the Saracen's Head, which, at 
the cost of the cavalier, circulated without stint ; 
and partly from the smart of some recent wrong 
— shook their clenched fists in the air, to render 
more emphatic their vows of vengeance. 

On that night, in the conclave held in the 
hostelry of the Saracen's Head, was fore- 
shadowed a spectacle — not long after to be real- 
ized and even witnessed by some there present — 
a king standing upon a scaffold / 

" Thank the Lord !" muttered Holtspur to 
himself, as he sprang into his saddle, and headed 
Hubert for the hills. " Thank the Lord for all 
his mercies 1" added he, in the phraseology of 
some of his Puritan co-conspirators late ringing 
in his ears. '^ There can be no mistaking the 
temper of these fellows. After ten years of 
tyrannical usurpation they're aroused at last. 
The time is come, not only for the dethrone- 
ment of a tyrant, but for establishing in dear 
old England the only form of government that 
is not a mockery of common sense — the only one 
upon which Liberty may rely — the Republic !" 

F 3 
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After he had given utterance to this speech, a 
smile — half of regretful bitterness, half of con- 
tempt — not only for his fellow countrymen, but 
his fellow-men — cynically shadowed his, counten- 
ance : for the sentiment so expressed, naturally 
led him to reflect : how few there were in his 
own country who shared it with him ! 

Holtspur lived in a time when the word republic 
was scarcely eve/ heard ; or, when heard, only 
ill-understood, and scoffed at as a dream of the 
enthusiast. Not that he had himself any doub* 
as to its true signification. Perfectly did he com- 
prehend its import — awful — grand — including 
the whole theory of human happiness, and man's 
misery. Even in those times of tyrannical perse- 
cution — when Laud lorded it over the souls, and 
Strafford over the bodies of men — or even, still 
later, when, with impunity, the Waldense Protes- 
tant could . be impaled upon the spear of the 
Inquisitiop — there were men and minds who 
could not be coerced to deny the divine origin of 
democracy, and believe in the pseudo " divine 
right " of kings. 

Not in those times alone, but in all ages : for 
time cannot alter truth. A circle was a circle, 
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before God made man to trace its curvature; and 
when God made men he intended them to 
govern themselves uncontrolled by tyrants. 

That they have not done so does not prove an 
error in the intention. The circumference of the 
circle, imperfect by some interruption, does not 
argue the non-existence of the curve. No more 
in early ages — no more in mediaeval times — no 
more now — does the non-existence of the pure 
republic prove that it is not the proper form. It 
is the proper form, — the only one recognized by 
the laws of right and truth* He who does not 
acknowledge this, must be the owner either of a 
bad head or a bad heart. On either horn of 
the dilemma does he hang, who denies the re- 
public ! 

Is there such a man, or thing in human 
shape ? I cannot think there is. Thinking so, 
I could not avoid imitating my hero, in that 
scornful contempt that expressed itself on his 
countenance, while reflecting how few there 
were who participated in his sentiments. 

Ah ! had he lived in the present time he 
would have witnessed strange proofs of their 
truth. He would have recognized — as I do — 
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in what others call the failure of republican 
institutions, their proudest triumph. He would 
have seen thirty millions of men, comparatively 
with the rest of their race, transformed into 
giants, by the influence of less than a century of 
republican training 1 He would have seen them 
divided into two parties —warring against each 
other like Titans of the olden time ; and seeing 
this, he could have come to no other conclusion, 
than that, united, these thirty millions of re- 
publican people would have been a match for 
the whole monarchical world ! 

Henry Holtspur did not need to dive into 
futurity for facts, to substantiate his belief in a 
republican form of government. His conviction 
came from the past — from the sources of eternal 
truth. The sarcasm expressed upon his features 
was caused by the contempt which a noble soul 
must naturally feel, for those things in human 
shape who believe, or pretend it, in the " divine 
right" of kings. 

The cloud lingered, until he had turned into 
the forest road, and came in sight of the old 
beech — that tree whose umbrageous branches 
overshadowed — to him, the sweetest and most 
sacred spot upon Earth. 
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Once again he drew up under its canopy — 
once again gazed upon the white gauntlet, till 
love absorbed his every thought — even to the 
exclusion of that political passion — the republic' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The domicile of Dick Dancey could scarce with 
correctness be called a house. Even cottage 
would be too dignified a name for the wooden 
hovel^ in which the woodman and his family 
habitually found shelter from rain and wind. 

To the latter the house itself was but little 
exposed: for, when a tempest raged, before 
striking on the frail structure, its fury was 
expended upon the giant beeches of Wapsey's 
Wood, that stretched their protecting arms over 
and around it. 

It was a cabin of rough logs, clayed between 
the chinks, and roofed with a thatch of rushes — 
such, excepting the roof, as might be seen at 
the present day in the backwoods of America. 
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A narrow doorway, barely wide enough to 
admit the big body of the woodman himself; 
two or three small windows, with diminutive 
panes of glass set in lead ; an enclosure of limited 
dimensions, girt with a flimsy paling — designed 
for a garden, but grown into a weed bed ; a stack 
of fire faggots; a shed that gave occasional 
shelter to a scraggy cob ; a clay-bedaubed kennel 
containing a large fierce-looking mongrel — the 
cross between sheep-dog and deer-hound ; these 
were the principal features in the external aspect 
of Dick Dancey's domicile. 

The interior view was equally rude, and equally 
simple. A kitchen witli a clay floor, and clay- 
plastered walls — against which stood upon 
shelves, or hung upon pegs, a sparse collection 
of utensils ; some dingy old prints on common 
paper, and in cheap frames ; a string of onions ; 
another of rabbit skins ; and close by the fi-eshly- 
flayed hide of a fallow deer. Traps, gins, nets, 
and other implements for taking forest game and 
fish, were visible in a comer by themselves ; and 
in another corner lay a large wooden axe, the 
implement of the owner's proper calling. On 
the floor stood a beechwood table, with half-a- 
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dozen rush-bottomed chairs, and some culinary 
utensils of red earthenware ; while in the cavity, 
representing a fire-place, two large stones did 
duty for andirons. 

The kitchen was everything — the two rooms, 
the only others in the house — were both bed- 
chambers; and both of very limited divisions. 
Each contained only a single bed ; but one of 
the rooms was furnished a little better than its 
fellow : — that is, the bed had sheets and a 
coverlet ; while the other was only a shakedown 
of straw rushes, with some rags of coarse grog- 
ram, and a couple of deer-skins for bed-clothes. 

In the first chamber tljere was a chair or two, 
and a small table placed against the walh Over 
this glistened a piece of broken mirror, attached 
to the plastered surface, by a couple of rusty 
nails bent against the edges of the glass. A 
cotton pincushion ; two or three common side- 
combs for holding up the hair ; a small brush of 
bristles ; a pair of white linen cuffs, that showed 
signs of having been more than once worn since 
washing; with some minor articles of female 
apparel, all lying upon the table, told the occu- 
pant of the chamber to be a woman. 
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It was the sleeping-room of Bet Dancey — the 
daughter of the deer-stalker, and the only mem- 
ber of his family. The other apartment was 
the dormitory of Dick himself. 

The bed-rooms, however, were of inferior im- 
portance: since both Dick and ifis daughter 
lived habitually in the kitchen. They were both 
to be found there on the fourth day after the 
feiey at which the beautiful Betsey had cut such 
a conspicuous figure. 

Dick was seated at the table, engaged in the 
agreeable occupation of eating. A mug of beer, 
the fragments of a loaf of bread, and some ribs 
of roast venison, were the viands before him. 

It was his breakfast ; though the sun shining 
down through the tops of the beeches betokened 
it nearer dinner-time; and Bet had breakfasted 
some hours earlier. But Dick had returned 
home late the night before — fatigued after a long 
journey — and in consequence had snored upon 
his shakedown of straw, until the bells of BuU 
strode were tolling twelve. 

From the conversation carried on between 
him and his daughter, it was evident that, up to 
that hour, not many words had passed between 
them since his coming home. 
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" Ha theer be'd any un here, gurl ?" 

" Yes. One of the soldiers from the Park 
has been here — twice." 

" One o' the sogers !" muttered Dick in a tone 
that betrayed unpleasantness. ** Dang it, that's 
queery ! Did he tell thee his errand ?" 

" Only that he wanted to see you.*' 

" Wanted to see me ! Art sure o' that, gurl ?" 

" He said so, father." 

" Thour't sure he didn't come to see thee ?" 

The woodman, as he asked the question, 
gazed scrutinizingly upon the countenance of 
his daughter. 

" Oh, no, father P* replied Betsey without 
flinching from his gaze. " What could he want 
with me ? He said he had a message for your- 
self ; and that his captain wished to speak with 
you on some business." 

** Business wi' his captain I Hech 1 Did he 
say nothin o* what it be'ed about ?*' 

*• No." 

" Nor made no inquiries o' any kind ?" 

" He only asked me, if I knew Mister Henry 
Holtspur, and where he lived." 

" What didst thee teU him ?" 
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" I said that you knew him ; and that he lived 
at the old house at Stone Dean/' 

The beautiful Betsey did not think it necessary 
to inform her father, that the cuirassier had said 
a good deal more : since it was in the shape of 
gallant speeches, and related only to herself. 

" Makin' inquiries *bout him /" muttered 
Dancey to himself. " I shudn't wonder if theer 
be somethin' afit. Muster Holtspur must be 
told p't, an' at once. Til go over theer soon*s 
IVe ate my breakfast, Wull's been here too," 
he continued, once more addressing himself to 
his daughter, though not interrogatively. "I 
see'd him last night, when I got to Muster 
Holtspur's. He told me he'd been." 

"Yes — he has been twice. The last time 
he came was when the other was here. They 
had some angry words." 

" Angry words, eh ! What beed they about, 
gurl?" 

" I am sure I can't tell, father. You know 
WiU always gets out of temper, when any one 
speaks to me. Indeed, I can't bear it; and 
won't any longer. He taunted me that day ; 
and said a many things he'd no right to." 
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" I tell thee, gurl, Wull Walford have a right 
to talk to thee as he pleases. He is thy friend, 
gurl ; an* means it only for thy good. Thou 
beest too short wi' the lad; and say'st things— 
for IVe heard thee myself — that would aggruvate 
the best friend thee hast i' the world. Thou 
wilt do well to change thy tone ; or Wull Wal- 
ford may get tired o' thy tricks, an' go ^ speerin' 
som'ere else for a wife." 

" I wish he would !" was the reply that stood 
ready on the tip of Bet's tongue ; but which from 
a wholesome dread of the paternal temper — more 
than once terribly exhibited on this subject — was 
left unspoken. 

"I tell thee, gurl, I've seed Wull Walford 
last night. I've talked wi' him a bit ; an' I 
reckon as how he'll ha' somethin' seems to say 
to thee 'fore long. 

The dark cloud, that passed over the coun- 
tenance of the girl, told that she comprehended 
the nature of the " something " thus conjecturally 
foreshadowed. 

" Now, Bet ;" added the woodman, having laid 
bare the roasted rib, and emptied the beer-mug, 
"bring me my old hat, an' the long hazel staff. I 
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be a gooin' over to the Dean ; an' as that poor 
beest be well-nigh done up, I maun walk. Maybe 
Muster Holtspur moat coom here, while I be 
gone theer. I know he wants to see me early, 
an' I ha' overslept myself. He sayed he might 
coom. If he do, tell 'im Til be back in a giff — 
if I doant find 'im over theer, or meet 'im on 
the way." 

And with this injunction, the gigantic deer- 
stealer squeezed himself through the narrow 
doorway of his hovel ; and, turning in the direc- 
tion of Stone Dean, strode off under the shadowy 
boughs of the Wapsey's Wood beeches. 

He was scarce out of sight when Bet, stepping 
back from the door, glided into her little cham- 
ber ; and, seizing the brush of bristles, began 
drawing it through the long tresses of her hair. 

Jn that piece of broken glass — with a disc 
not bigger than a dinner-plate — was reflected a 
face with which the most critical connoisseur of 
female beauty could scarce have found fault. 

The features were of the true gipsy type — the 
aquiline nose — the wild, hawk-like eye — the skin 
of golden brown — and thick crow-black hair 
overshadowing all. There was a form, too, be- 
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neath, which, though muscular almost as a 
man's, and with limbs large and vigorous, was, 
nevertheless, of tempting tournure. It was no 
wonder that Marion Wade had deemed it worthy 
the admiration of Henry Holtspur — no wonder 
that Henry Holtspur had deemed Will Walford 
unworthy of possessing it. 

" He coming here ! And to find me in this 
drabby dress, with my hair hanging like the 
tail of father's old horse ! I should sink through 
the floor for very shame ! 

" I trust I shall be in time to titivate myself. 
Bother my hair ! — it's a yard too long, and a 
mile too thick. It takes as much trouble to 
plait as would weave a hank of homespun. 

" It'll do now. Stick where I stick you, ye 
ugly comb ! Will's gift. Little do I prize it, 
troth ! 

" Now for my Sunday gown — my cuffs and 
ruffs. They're not quite so grand as those of 
Mistress Marion Wade ; but I flatter myself 
they're not amiss. If I were only allowed to 
wear gloves — pretty gauntlets, like those I've 
seen on her hands, small and white as the drifted 
snow! Ah! there, I'm far behind her: my 
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poor hands are red and big; they've had to 
work and weave ; while her's, I dare say, never 
touched a distafF. Oh ! that I could wear gloves 
to cover these ugly fingers of mine. But no — 
I daren't. The village girls would laugh at me, 

and call me a . I won't say the word. 

Never mind for the gloves. Should he come, 
I'll keep my hands under my apron, so that he 
shan't see a finger." 

Thus soliloquized Bet Dancey in front of her 
bit of broken looking-glass. 

It was not Will Walford who had summoned 
up her ludicrous soliloquy ; nor yet the cuirassier 
— he who had called twice. For neither of these 
was the dark-haired damsel arraying herself in 
her flaunting finery. The lure was being set 
for higher game — for Henry Holtspur. 

" I hope father mayn't meet him on the way. 
He'll be sure to turn him back if he do : for 
father likes . better to go to Stone Dean than for 
him to come here. Luckily there's two paths ; 
and father always takes the short cut — by which 
he never comes. 

" Ha ! the dog barks ! 'Tis some one ! Mercy 
on me ! If 't be him I'm not half ready to re- 
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ceive him. Stay in, you nasty comb ! It's too 
short in the teeth. Will's no judge of combs, 
or he'd a bought me a better. After all," con- 
cluded she, bending down before the bit of glass, 
and taking a final survey of her truly beautiful 
face, "I think TU do. Perhaps I'm not so 
pretty as Mistress Marion Wade ; but I'm sure 
I'm as good-looking as Mistress Dorothy Day- 
reU. The dog again ! It must be somebody, 
I hope 'tis " 

Leaving the name unpronounced, the girl 
glided back into the kitchen ; and, crossing it 
with quick step, stood once more within the 
doorway. 

As yet there was no one in sight. The dog 
was barking at something that had roused him 
either by scent or sound. But the girl knew 
that the animal rarely erred in this wise ; and 
that something — either man or beast — must be 
approaching the hut. 

She was not kept long in suspense, as to who 
was the coming visitor; though the hope, to 
which she had given thought, had well nigh de- 
parted before that visitor came within view. 
The dog was making his demonstration towards 
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the south. The path to Stone Dean led north- 
ward from the cottage. Henry Holtspur, if 
coming from home, should appear in the latter 
direction. 

The girl knew of another visitor who might 
be expected by the southern path, and at any 
hour. In that direction dwelt Will Walford. 
It might be he ? 

A shadow of disappointment swept over her 
face, accompanying this conjecture. It seemed 
to say, how little welcome just then would Will 
Walford be. 

Such must have been its signification : for at 
sight of this individual — the moment after ad- 
vancing along the path — the shadow on her coun- 
tenance sensibly deepened. 

" How very provoking !" muttered she. " At 
such a time too — ^just as I had hopes of seeing 
him. If he should come too — even though his 
errand be to father — I shouldn't wonder if Will 
was to make some trouble. He's been jefdous 
ever since he saw me give Master Holtspur the 
flowers — worse about him than any one. Will's 
right there ; though the other's not to blame — 
no, no— only myself. I wish he were a little in 
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fault. Then I shouldn't mind Will's jealousy ; 
nor he, Fm sure. Oh! if he loved me, I 
shouldn't care for aught, or anybody, in the 
wide world !" 

Having made this self-confession, she stepped 
back into the door-way ; and, standing upon the 
stoup, awaited the unwelcome visitor with an 
air of defiant indifference. 

" Momin', Bet !" saluted her suitor in a curt, 
sulky fashion, to wbich ''Bet" made an ap- 
propriate response. "Thou beest stannin' in 
the door as if thou wast lookin' for some'un ? 
I doan*t suppose it are for me anyhow." 

*' No, indeed," answered the girl, taking but 
slight pains to conceal her chagrin. " I neither 
expected you, nor do I thank you for coming. 
I told you so, when you were here last; and 
now I tell you again." 

" Wal, you consated thing !" retorted the lout, 
with a pretence at being indifferent ; " how do 
thee know I be come to see thee? I may have 
business wi' Masf Dancey, mayent I ?" 

•* If you have, he's not at home." 

"Where be he gone?" 

" Over to Stone Deam. He's only left here a 
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minute ago. He went by the short cut across 
the woods. If you keep on, you*Il easily over- 
take him." 

'^ Bah !" ejaculated the woodman, " I beant 
in such a hurry. My bizness wi* your father 'U 
keep till he coom back ; but I'se also got some- 
thin' to say to thyself as woant keep much 
longer. Thee be done up wonderful fine this 
mornin' ! Be theer another fete to come off ? 
Tan'tday o'afair, beitr 

" My doing up, as you call it, has nothing 
to do with either fdte^ or fair. I'm dressed 
no different from other days, I'm sure. I've 
only put on my new skirt and boddice — be- 
cause — because ." 

Notwithstanding her readiness, Mistress Bet- 
sey appeared a little perplexed to find an excuse 
for being habited in her holiday attire. 

" Because," interrupted the woodman, no- 
ticing her confusion, " because thee wast lookin' 
out for some 'un. That's the because. Bet 
Dancey !" continued he, his increased jealousy 
stimulating him to bolder speech ; " doant try 
to deceive me. I am't such a blind fool as you 
think I be. You've put on your finery to re- 
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ceive some 'un as you ha' been expectin . That 
swaggerin' soger, I 'spose? May be the fine 
gentleman o' Stone Dean hisself ; or I wouldna' 
wonder if 't mout be that ere Indyen dummy o' 
his. You beeant partickler, Bet Dancey; not 
you. All's fish as cooms to thy net — all's one." 

" Will Walford !" cried the girl, turning red 
under his taunts, ''I shall not listen to such 
talk — either from you or any one. If youVe 
nothing else to say to me, you may pass on." 

" But I hev' somethin' else to say to thee ; 
and I mean to say 't now. Bet." 

" Say it, then, and have done with it," re- 
joined the girl, as if desirous of hurrying the 
interview to an end. " What be it ?" 

"It be this, then," replied the woodman, 
moving a little nearer to her, and speaking in a 
more serious tone than he had yet assumed; 
" Bet Dancey, I needn't be tellin' thee how 1 be 
in love wi' thee. Thou know'st it well enoo." 

" You've told it me a hundred times. 1 don't 
want to hear it again." 

" But thou shalt. An' this time, t tell thee, 
will be the laist." 

"I'm glad to hear that." 
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" What I be goin' to say," continued the sui- 
tor, without heeding her repeated interruptions, 
" be this, Bet Dancey. I see'd thy father last 
night ; an' he an' me talked it over atween us. 
He's gi'ed me his full consent." 

•*To what, pray?" 

" Why to ha'e thee for my wife." 

" Indeed 1" exclaimed the girl, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. " Ha ! ha ! ha 1 That's what you 
had to tell me, is it? Now, Will Walford, 
hear me in return. You've told me a hundred 
times that you loved me, and you've now pro- 
mised that it will be the last time. I've said to 
you a hundred times it was no use ; and I promise 
you this will be my last saying it. Once for all 
then, I declare to you, that I shall never he your 
wife — never! never V' 

The last words were pronounced with a stern 
emphasis, calculated to carry conviction; and 
the rustic suitor shrank under them, as if they 
had annihilated the last remnant of his hopes. 

Only for an instant did he preserve his cower- 
ing attitude. His was not a nature to be stung 
without turning ; and the recoil soon came. 

" Then dang it !" cried he, raising his long 
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axe, and winding it around his head in a threa- 
tening manner, " If thee doant be my wife, Bet 
Dancey, thou shall never be the wife o' any other. 
I swear to thee. Til kill the man thee marriest ; 
an' thyself along wi' him, if I ever live to see 
the day that makes two o* ye one 1" 

" Away, wretch !'* cried the girl, half terrified, 
half indignant. '* I don't want to listen to your 
threats. Away, away !" 

And, saying this, she retreated inside the hut 
— as she did so, slamming the door in his face. 

"Dang thee, thou deceitful slut!" apostro- 
phised the discarded suitor ; " Til keep my threet, 
if I ha' to swing for it !" 

As he gave utterance to this fell menace, 
he threw the axe over his shoulder; sprang 
across the broken palings ; and strode off among 
the trees — once more muttering as he went: 
" ril keep my threet, if I ha* to swing for it !" 

For some minutes the door of the cottage re- 
mained closed. It was also barred inside : for 
the girl had been a good deal frightened, and 
feared the fellow's return. The wild look that 
had gleamed from under his white eyebrows 
would have caused fear within the bosom of any 
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woman ; and it had even terrified the heart of 
Bet Dancey. 

On barring the door, she glided up to one of 
the windows and watched. She saw him take 
his departure from the place. 

" He is gone, and I am glad of it for two rea- 
sons," soliloquized she. " What a wicked 
wretch! I always thought so. And yet my 
father wants me to marry that man 1 Never — 
never! I shall tell father what he has said. 
Maybe that may change him. 

" Heigho ! I fear he is not coming to-day ! 
and when shall I see him again ? There's to be 
another fgte at Michaelmas ; but that's a long 
time ; and its such a chance meeting him on 
the road — where one mayn't speak to him, per- 
haps. Oh I if I could think of some errand to 
Stone Dean 1 I wish father would send me 
oftener. Ah me ! what's the use ? Master 
Holtspur's too grand to think of a poor peasant 
girl. Marry me he could not, perhaps he would 
not. — I don't want that, if he'd only love me 1" 

The lurcher, that had kept silent during the 
stormy interview between Bet and her rustic 
admirer, now broke out in a fresh bravura of 
baying. 
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" Is it Will again ?" cried the girl, gliding 
back to the window and looking out. " No, it 
can't be him: the dog looks the other way. 

It*s either father coming back, or Tis he ! 

'tis he ! 

" What am I to do ? I must open the door. 
If he sees it shut he may not think of coming 
in ; I wish him to come in !" 

As she said this, she glided up to the door- 
way, and pushing back the bar, gently drew open 
the door. 

She did not show herself in the entrance; A 
quick instinct hindered her. Were she to do so, 
the visitor might simply make an inquiry ; and, 
being answered that her father was not at home, 
might turn back or pass on. This would not 
suit her purpose : since she vrished him to come 
in. 

He was afoot. That augured well. She 
watched him through the window as he drew 
near. She watched him with a throbbing 
bosom. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Richard Scarthe, Captain of the King's Cui- 
rassiers, and confidant of the Queen, was seated 
in his apartment in the mansion of Sir Marma- 
duke Wade. 

A small table stood within reach of his hand, 
on which was a decanter containing wine, and 
a silver goblet. He had thrice filled the latter 
and thrice drained its contents, to the last drop. 
But the intoxicating fluid, even thus liberally 
imbibed, had failed to give solace to the chagrin 
with which his spirit was aflfected. 

It was now the third day of his residence un- 
der the roof of Sir Marmaduke Wade ; and he 
had made scarce any progress in the programme 
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he had sketched out — of ingratiating himself 
with the knight and his family. 

On the part of these a rigorous etiquette con- 
tinued to be kept up ; and it appeared probable 
that, beyond what necessity demanded of them, 
only the slightest intercourse might ever occur 
between them and their uninvited guests. 

Of these circumstances, however, the soldier 
made not much account. He might expect in 
time to smooth over the unpleasant occurrences 
that had inaugurated his introduction. He knew 
himself to have a tongue that could wheedle with 
the devil ; and with this he hoped, at no distant day, 
to remove the hostile impression, and establish an 
intimacy — if not altogether friendly — that would 
at least give him the opportunities he desired. 
Indeed, he even flattered himself that he had al- 
ready made some progress in this direction ; and 
it was not that was causing the extreme acerbity 
of spirit, he now strove to soothe with copious 
libations from the wine cup. 

His chagrin sprang from a different cause. 
What at first was only a suspicion, had now 
become almost a certainty : that he was fore- 
stalled in the affections of a beautiful woman, 
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whom he already loved with an indescribable 
ardour; forestalled, and by the very man who, 
in her eyes, had so horribly humiliated hita ! 

Notwithstanding this belief he had not aban- 
doned hope. Richard Scarthe was a courtier, of 
too much confidence in his own prowess, to yield 
easily to despair. He had succeeded oft before 
in the estrangement of hearts, already prepos- 
sessed ; and why should he not again ? 

As the wine mounted to his brain, his mind 
began to contend against the conviction with 
which his late act of espionage had so unhappily 
supplied him. The evidence of the glove was, 
after all, inconclusive. The one he had picked 
up was no doubt the glove of Marion Wade ; but 
what reason was there for believing that it was its 
fellow he had seen in the hat of Henry Holt- 
spur ? A glove of white doeskin leather was a 
fashion of the time — so, too, the gold and lace 
ornaments upon the gauntlet. The daughter of 
Sir Marmaduke Wade was not the only lady who 
wore white gloves. Why should it be hers ? 

Every reason had he to arrive at the contrary 
conclusion. He had ascertained that bis anta- 
gonist was a stranger to the family ; introduced 
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to Marion scarce an hour before the combat : 
and not speaking to her afterwards. 

Thus in his own mind would Scarthe have 
disposed of the circumstance of the two gloves, 
deeming it an accidental coincidence. 

But then there was the interview in the park 
— that interview of which he had been a witness. 
Could it have been accidental ? Or for some 
other purpose than that of a love meeting ? 

There was but little probability in these con- 
jectures. For all that the jealous Scarthe, under 
the influence of the wine, earnestly indulged in 
them, until he began to feel a sort of hope of 
their being true. It was but for a moment — 
short and evanescent — and again did his mind 
relapse into a doubting condition. 

Henry Holtspur had, by this time, become 
the bete noire of his existence — against whom 
his bitterest hostility was henceforth to be 
directed. He had already taken some steps to 
inform himself of the position and character of 
his rival ; but in this he had met with only 
slight success. A mystery surrounded the move- 
ments of the black horseman ; and all that 
Scarthe could learn in relation to him was : that 
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he was a gentleman of independent means, who 
had lately taken up his residence in the neigh- 
bourhood — his domicile being an old mansion 
known by the quaint appellation of " Stone 
Dean." 

Scarthe ascertained, also, that Holtspur was 
a stranger to most, if not all, the distinguished 
families of the neighbourhood ; though it was 
believed that he associated with others at a greater 
distance ; and that he had hitherto stood aloof 
from those near him, not from any want of 
the opportunity of being introduced, but rather 
from the absence, on his part, of the inclination. 

It was rumoured that he had spent a portion 
of his life in the colonies of America ; and the 
fact that he was occasionally seen accompanied 
by a young Indian, in the capacity of body-ser- 
vant, gave confirmation to the rumour. 

Scarthe had learnt nothing more in relation to 
his conqueror — excepting that two men of the 
neighbourhood were occasionally employed by 
him in matters of service. These were a wood- 
man of the name of Dancey, and another of the 
like ilk — a younger man, called Walford. 
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The cuirassier captain had not taken the 
trouble to collect this information without some 
glimmering of a design; though, as yet, he 
saw not very clearly in what way he could 
benefit by the knowledge. In fact. Captain 
Scarthe had never in his life felt more power- 
less, to rid himself of a rival who had so rudely 
crossed his path. 

To challenge his late antagonist, and fight 
him again, was not to be thought of — after 
such a termination to the first combat. The 
life of Scarthe had been conceded to him ; and 
the laws of honour would have precluded him 
from seeking a second affair — had he been so 
inclined. But the touch of the cavalier's steel 
had taught him its sharp quality ; and he had 
not the slightest inclination to tempt it again. 
Though yearning fiercely for vengeance, he had 
no thought of seeking it in that way ; and in 
what fashion he was to find it, he had as yet 
conceived no distinct idea. 

The stance with his own thoughts had 
been protracted for more than an hour; and 
the doud that still sate upon his brooding brow 
betokened that it had been unsuccessful. The 
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wine, quaffed spasmodically, had been quaffed 
in vain. His vengeance, even so stimulated, 
had failed to suggest a scheme for its satis- 
faction. 

At length an idea seemed to occur to him, 
that called for the presence of some second 
personage. He rose to his feet ; and, striding 
to the door, passed rapidly out of the room. 

In a few seconds he re-entered, followed by 
one of his troopers — a young fellow, whose 
countenance might have appeared pleasing 
enough, but for an expression of softness, al- 
most silliness, that marked it. 

"Well, Withers?" inquired the officer, as 
soon as the two had got fairly within the room, 
" have you seen the two woodmen ?" 

" Only one, captain. The old one, Dancey, 
han't come home yet ; but his daughter said 
she was expectin' him the night." 

"And the other?" 

" Wull Walford. Yes, captain, I seen him ; 
and delivered your message." 

" Well ; he's coming to see me, is he not ?" 

" I'm afeard not, captain." 

"Why not?" 
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" He's a queery sort, is Wull Walford. I 
knew him 'fore I left the county to list in the 
troops. He's a ill-tempered cur; that's what 
Ae is." 

" But why should he show temper with me ? 
He don't know, but that I may intend kind- 
ness to him ?" 

"After what's happened he's afeard to see 
you, captain. That's why I think he won't 
come." 

"After what's happened 1 And what has 
happened ? You mystify me, my man !" 

" I mean, captain, the little affair as occurred 
between you and him — in the old camp over 
there." 

"Between me, and him? Who are you 
talking of, Withers? Not the * black horse- 
man,' as the rustics call this " 

" No, captain ; Wqll Walford, I mean." 

" And pray what has occurred between Mas- 
ter Wull Walford and myself? 1 remember 
no individual of the name." 

"You remember Robin Hood, captain — he 
as had the audacity to strike at your honour 
with his bow ?" 
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"O-o-h! that's the difficulty, is it. So- 
so—:" continued Scarthe, in a half-soliloquy. 
"Wull Walford of Wapsey's Wood, and the 
bold oatlaw of Sherwood Forest, are identical 
individuals, are they ? No wonder the fellow 
has some scruples about seeing me again. 
Ha ! ha ! 1 dare say 1 shall be able to overcome 
them. A crown or two will no doubt suffice 
to satisfy Master Walford, for what he may 
have considered a slight to his sweetheart ; and, 
as to the blow over my own crown, I can the 
more easily pardon that, since I believe he broke 
the stock of his weapon in dealing it. So, 
Robin Hood it is. Well ! if Tm not mistaken, 
he and I may be fast friends yet. At all 
events, from what I observed on that occasion, 
he is not likely to be on the friendliest terms 
with my enemy. Withers !" 

" Captain !" said the trooper, making a fresh 
salute to his officer, as if in the expectation of 
receiving some order. 

" I shall want you to guide me to the domi- 
cile of this Walford. I suppose he has a house 
somewhere; or does he, like his prototype, 
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roam anywhere and everywhere, and sleep 
under the shadow of the greenwood tree ?" 

" He lives in a poor sort o' [cottage, captain 
— not very far from that of Dick Dancey*" 

'' Then we may visit both at once ; and, as 
the older woodman is expected to return home 
to-night, I shall not go until to-morrow. How 
far is it to this Wapsey's Wood ?" 

" Scant two miles, captain. It's up the road 
in the direction of Beaconsfield/' 

" Enough. I shall go on horseback. After 
morning parade, see that you have the grey 
horse saddled, and your own as well. Now, be 
off to your quarters, and say nothing to any of 
your comrades what duty you are going on — 
nor to any of your country acquaintances neither 
— else you may get yourself in trouble. Go I" 

The trooper, making a salute, expressive of 
assent to the caution thus delivered, betook 
himself from the presence of his commanding 
officer. 

" He's but a silly fellow, this Withers," mut- 
tered the latter, as the soldier had gone out of 
bearing. " Not the man for my purpose. 
His knowledge of the neighbourhood— the only 
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one of my vagabonds who has ever been in it 
before — makes it a necessity to employ him in 
this matter. Perhaps in WuU Walford I may 
find a more intelligent atde-de-camp. Nous 
verrons !" 

And with this conjectural reflection, Scarthe 
threw himself back in his chair ; and once more 
gave way to the gloomy surmises that had al- 
ready tormented his unhappy mind. 

Again did they torment him as before ; and 
it was a relief to him when the door once more 
turned upon its hinges, and his subaltern 
stepped into the room. 

Not that Stubbs had any cheering news to 
communicate; nor was there just then anything 
encouraging in his countenance. On the con- 
trary, the cornet looked but little less lugubrious 
than his captain ; and he had been in that 
mood ever since morning. 

Lora Lovelace would scarce condescend to 
exchange a word with him; and when by 
chance he had twice or .thrice been thrown into 
her company, it was only to find himself the 
subject of a slight or a satire, and the next 
moment to receive the cold shoulder. All this. 
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too, SO delicately done, that Stubbs could find no 
opportunity for retaliation; unless by allowing 
license to his vulgar spite, which Scarthe had 
cautioned him against. In fact, the cornet felt 
that the young lady, on more than one occasion, 
had made a butt of him — he did, by Ged ! 

He had, at an earlier hour, communicated to 
his captain the ill success of his wooing ; but 
the latter was too much absorbed in his own 
schemes, to offer him either advice or as- 
sistance. 

The entrance of his subaltern turned the 
thoughts of Scarthe into a new channel — as 
testified by his speech. 

" So, then, there's no one arrived from Lon- 
don yet?" he said, interrogatively, as he saw 
the cornet proceeding to seat himself. 

A simple negative was the reply. 

" 'Tis very odd that the message — whatever 
it was — has not been delivered in duplicate be- 
fore this time ?" 

"Very odd!— 'tis, by Ged!" 

" I shouldn't wond^ if the fellow, frightened 
as he was by those precious footpads, has taken 
leave of his senses altogether ; and, instead of 
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carrying back my letter, has climbed into a 
tree, and hanged himself thereon !" 

" Like enough, by Ged !" 

" Had I only slipped in a postscript, giving 
the king a hint about the character of the 
rascals to whom his courier so tamely sur- 
rendered, perhaps the best thing he could have 
done would have been to string himself up. I 
haven't the slightest doubt about its being the 
band of scarecrows that stopped the son of Sir 
Marmaduke. Of course, it must have been : 
since it was on the same night, and in the 
same spot. Ha! ha! ha! In all my cam- 
paigns I never heard of a more clever bit of 
strategy! Hal ha! ha!" 

" Nor I," said Stubbs, joining in the laugh. 

" I'd give a month's pay to get hold of the 
comical villain that planned it. If he felt in- 
clined to join our cuir^siers, I'd make a 
corporal of him, without asking a question." 

"He'd make a first-rater. He would, by 
Ged!" 

" I should like, also, to get hold of him for 
another reason," continued Scarthe, changing 
to a more serious tone. " We might recover 
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the lost despatches — which, no doubt, are 
still in the doublet he stripped from the 
chicken-hearted courier. Ha ! ha ! ha ! What 
a pickle we found him in ! A pigeon completely 
plucked and trussed ! Oh ! how the queen 
will laugh when she reads my report to her. I 
hope she won't tell it to the king. If she do 
blab, it'll be no laughing matter for the poor 
devil of a messenger !" 

"Itwont,byGedr 

'* Particularly if the despatches oontamed any- 
thing of importance. I wonder what they 
were about — ^sent so soon after us ! Hope it 
wasn't a countermand/' 

"By Ged! I hope not." 

'' I'm not tired of our country quarters just 
yet : and won't be, till I've tried them a little 
longer. Rather icy these girls are, Stubbs? 
Don't repine, lad. Perhaps they'll thaw, by 
and by." 

"I hope so," said Stubbs, his stolid face 
brightening up at the idea. " If it wasn't for 
that young sop of a cousin 'twould be all right. 
I believe it would, by Ged !" 

"Pooh! pooh! Don't make your mind 
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uneasy about him. It appears to be only kit- 
tenly affection that's between them. He's just 
come home, after a three years' absence from 
her apron-string; and it*s natural she should 
like to play with him a bit. Only as a toy, 
Stubbs. She'll soon tire of him, and want 
another. Then will be your turn, my killing 
cornet" 

" Do you think so, captain ?" 

" Think so ! Sure of it. " Ha I if it were 
my game, I shouldn't want an easier to play. 
Mine's a different affair — very different. It 
will require all the skill of — of Captain Scarthe 
to win in that quarter. Ho 1 Who's there ? 
Come in !" 

The interrogatory had been called forth by a 
knock heard outside. At the command to 
enter, the door was opened, showing a cuirassier 
standing upon the stoop, with his hand raised 
to his helmet. 

"Your business, sergeant?" demanded the 
captain. 

" A messenger has arrived, escorted by three 
files of dragoniers." 

"Whence?" 
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"From London." 

" Show him in ; and see that his escort 
are taken care of outside/' 

The sergeant disappeared to execute the 
order. 

" This should be the bearer of the duplicate 
despatch?" said Scarthe conjecturally ; "and, 
if it contains a countermand, I hope it has 
been also lost." 

"I doubt it," rejoined the comet; "the 
three files of dragoniers ought to have been a 
match for the dozen dummies 1" and, as Stubbs 
said this, he smiled conceitedly at the pretty 
speech he had perpetrated. 

The courier came in — a cavalier by his cos- 
tume and bearing ; but of a type very diflferent 
from the one rifled by the robber. He was a 
grizzled old veteran, armed fi*om the toes to 
the teeth; and his steel-grey eye, shining 
sagely through the bars of his helmet, betokened 
a character not likely to have been duped by 
Gregory Garth and his scarecrows. Had this 
individual been bearer of the original despatch, 
instead of the copy, in all likelihood the re- 
pentant footpad would have committed no 
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other crime on that memorable night; and 
would have been saved the sin of breaking the 
promise he bad made to his master. 

" A courier from the king ?" said Scarthe, 
bowing courteously as the cavalier came for- 
ward. 

" A despatch from his Majesty," returned 
the messenger, with an official salute, at the 
same time holding out the document. *^ It is 
the copy of one sent three days ago, and lost 
upon the road. Captain Scarthe, I believe, is 
already acquainted with the circumstance." 

A slight twinkling in the steel-grey eye of the 
speaker, while making the concluding remark, 
told that he had heard of the adventure, and was 
not insensible to its ludicrous nature. 

" Oh, yes !" assented Scarthe. " I hope the 
bearer of the original has not come to grief 
through his misadventure." 

" Dismissed the service," was the formal re- 
joinder. 

"Ah ! I am sorry for that. The fright he had 
was I should think punishment enough ; to say 
nothing of the loss of his horse, purse, watch, 
and love locket. Ha ! ha ! ha 1" 
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The hearty laugh in which the captain in- 
dulged, chorused by Stubbs, sanctioned only by 
a grim smile on the part of grey-eye, told that 
the sympathy of the latter for the disgraced 
courtier was not very profound. 

'' Comet Stubbs/' said Scarthe, turning to 
his subaltern, and waving his hand towards the 
messenger, ** see that this gendeman does not 
die of hunger and thirst. Excuse me, sir, while I 
peruse the king's despatch. Perhaps it requires 
an answer." 

The comet, inviting the courier to follow him, 
passed out of the room; while Scarthe, step- 
ping into the embayment of the window, broke 
open the royal seal, and read : 

" Sis Majestie the King to Captain ScarthCy 
commanding rf Cuirassiers in the County of 
Bucks, 

" In addition to y* orders already given, 
Captain Scarthe is hereby commanded to raise 
by recruit in y* county of Bucks as many men 
as may be disposed to take service in his Ma- 
iestie*s regiment of cuirassiers; and he is by 
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these same presents empowered with y' hinges au- 
thority to offer to each and every recruit a bounty 
as prescribed in ^* accompanying schedule. 

" Furthermore, it having come to y* ear of 
his Majestic, that divers disloyal citizens of 
said shire of Bucks have of late shown symp- 
toms of disaffection to his Majestie*s Govern- 
ment, in the holding of secret meetings, and 
divers other and like unlawful acts, and by 
speeches containing rebellious doctrines against 
hisMajesty's Government, and person aslikeunse 
against the well-being ofy* state and y* church ; 
therefore, his Majestic do command his loyal 
and trusted servant, y* Captain Scarthe afore- 
said, to search, discover, and take cognizance of 
all such dissentious persons ; and if he find good 
and substantial proof of their disloyalty, then 
is he hereby enjoined and commanded to com- 
municate f same to jf Secretary of his Majes- 
tic^ s Council of State, in order that such rebel- 
lious subjects be brought to trial before y* Star 
Chamber, or y* High Commission Court, or 
such other court or courts as may conform to 
the nature of their offence and punishment^ 

" Given at our palace of Whitehall. 

{Signed) CAROLUS REX. 
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'^ Pish !" exclaimed Scarthe, as he concluded 
reading the despatch. " That's a pretty duty to 
put me on ! Making a spy of me ! The king 
forgets that I am a gentleman !" 

"I shall obey the first command readily 
enough. My troop wants recruiting ; and I sup- 
pose, along with the increased numbers, I may 
get that colonelcy I ought to have had long 
ago. As to my eaves-dropping about inns, and 
listening for every silly speech that Jack makes 
to Jem, and Jem repeats to Colin — with the 
usual embellishments of the rural fancy — I'll do 
nothing of the sort ; — ^unless," added he, with a 
significant smile, '' unless the queen commands 
me. To gratify her sweet grace, I'll turn pot- 
boy, and wait upon the gossips of the tap. Ho ! 
what's this ? — more writing ; — a postscript ! 
Perhaps, as in the letters of ladies, the roost im- 
portant part of the epistle ? 

" Since writing the above dispatch^ his Ma» 
jesty hath been further informed that one of his 
Majestie's subjects — by name Holtspur — and 
bearing the Christian name of Henry, hath 
more than any other been of great zeal in pro* 
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moting the subversive doctrines aforemen^ 
tioned ; and it is believed that the said Holt- 
spur is an active instrument and coadjutor 
amonff the enemies of his Majestie's govern-- 
ment. Therefore Captain Scarthe is directed 
and enjoined to watch the goings and comings 
ofy' said Holtspur, and if anything do appear 
in his conduct that may be deemed sufficient 
for a charge be/ore y* Star Chamber, then is 
Captain Scarthe directed to proceed against 
and arrest the said individual. His Majestic 
in f matter in question will trust to ' the dis- 
cretion of Captain Scarthe to do nothing on 
slight grounds, — lest the arrest of a subject of 
his Majesty, who might afterwards be proven 
innocent, bring scandal on y* name and govern- 
ment of his Majestic. 

a jR." 

" Spy !" exclaimed Scarthe, starting to his feet 
as he finished reading the postscript, '^ Spy, you 
say ? I thank you for the office. Fear me not, 
kind king ! I'll play the part to perfection. 

" Did I not say so ?" he continued, striding to 
and fro across the fioor, and waving the paper 
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triumphantly oyer his head. ^' The women are 
wise. They keep their best bit for the last. 
Henceforth of a letter give me the postscript ! 

" So, Master Henry Holtspur, I thought there 
was something not sound about you — ever since 
you drank that toast to taunt me. Aha ! If I 
don't have you on the hip — as Will Shakspeare 
says — then I'm not Dick Scarthe^ captain of the 
king's cuirassiers ! 

'' Stay I I must go gently about this business 
— gently and cautiously. The king counsels it 
so. No fear for my rashness. I know when 
to be stormy, and when to be tranquil. Proofs 
are required. That won't be difficult, I ween 
— where a red rebel stands before the bar. I'll 
find proofs. Never fear, your Majesty. I'll 
find, or frame them — proofs that will satisfy 
that scrupulous tribunal — the Star Chamber! 
ha! ha! ha!" 

And, as he gave utterance to the satirical 
laugh, he passed rapidly out of the room — as if 
starting off in search of those proofs he so con* 
fidently expected to obtain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

We left the beautiful Bet Dancey, with her eyes 
fixed on the man she admired — waiting his en- 
trance into her father's cottage, and with a 
throbbing bosom. 

Hers were not the only eyes that were 
watching Henry Holtspur — nor the only bosom 
throbbing at his approach. There was one 
other beating as wildly as hers, though with 
emotions of a far different kind. It was that of 
her discarded suitor. 

On parting with his cruel sweetheart, Will 
Walford had walked on among the trees, not 
caring what direction he took. The horoscope 
of a happy life, as the husband of Bet Dancey 
— which he had been long contemplating — had 

VOL. II. I 
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become dim and dark by the very decided dis- 
missal he had just received ; and the young 
woodman's world, circumscribed though it might 
be, was now, to his view, a vast chaos. 

For a time he could find no other occupation 
for either thought or speech, than to repeat the 
revengeful phrase with which he had signalised 
his departure. 

Only for a short time, however, did he con- 
tinue in this reckless mood. The fact of his 
sweetheart being done up in her holiday dress, 
once more recurred to him — along with the sus- 
picion that she must be expecting some one. 

This thought checked his steps — bringing 
him to an instantaneous halt. 

Despite his ungracious dismissal — despite the 
hopelessness of his own suit — he determined on 
discovering who was the happy rival — who it 
was for whom that boddice had been buttoned on. 

That there was such an individual he could 
scarce have a doubt. The girl's manner towards 
himself — her air of anxiety while he stayed in 
her presence — the desire she had expressed for 
him to follow, and overtake her father — and 
finally the banging of the door in his face — all 
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pointed to a wish on her part to get rid of him 
as soon as possible. Even the dull brain of the 
brute was quick enough to be convinced of this. 

If he had any doubting hope upon the subject, 
it was determined by the baying of the lurcher, 
which at this moment broke upon his ear. The 
dog could no longer be barking at him ? Some 
other arrival must have engaged the animal's 
attention ; and who could that other be, but the 
man for whom Bet's black tresses had been so 
coquettishly coifed ? 

The jealous rustic faced round and commenced 
returning towards the hut — as if the bark of 
the dog had been a command for him to do so. 

Very different, however, was the attitude ex- 
hibited on his backward march. Instead of the 
reckless devil-me-care swagger with which he 
had taken his departure, he now made approach 
with the instinctive caution of one accustomed 
to the woods ; sheltering himself behind the 
trunks of the trees, and gliding from one to the 
other — as if afraid of being shot at, by somebody 
lying in wait within the cottage. 

After arriving upon the edge of the open 
ground, that extended some yards outside the 

I 2 
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enclosure— he came to a final stop — crouching 
down behind a bush of holly, whose thick dark 
foliage appeared sufficient to screen him from the 
observation of any one — either in the cottage or 
in front of it. 

The first glance which he gave, after getting 
into position, discovered to him the individual 
whose arrival had set the dog to barking. Had 
it been the coarse cuirassier — Bet's latest con-, 
quest — or even the officer who at the fete had 
made so free with her lips, Will Walford would 
have been pained by the presence of either. But 
far more dire were his thoughts, on perceiving 
it was neither one nor the other — but a rival in- 
finitely more to be dreaded — his own patron — 
the protector of Maid Marian. 

Had it been any other who was making 
approach Will Walford might have sprung from 
his hiding-place, and shown himself upon the 
instant — perhaps commanded their instantaneous 
departure. But after witnessing that combat in 
the Saxon camp — combined with other know- 
ledge he possessed of the character and qualities 
of the " black horseman" — a wholesome fear of 
this individual counselled him to keep his place. 
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The dog soon ceased his angry demonstrations ; 
and, springing gleefully upon his chain, com- 
menced wagging his tail in friendly recognition 
of the new arrival. It was evident the cavalier 
was not coming to the cottage of Dick Dancey 
for the first time ! 

As Walford reasoned thus, the cloud upon 
his countenance became darker — the agony in 
his heart more intense. Still more agonizing were 
his emotions when he saw Henry Holtspur step 
inside the hut, and heard his voice in free con- 
versation with that of the girl. The tones 
appeared to be of two persons who had talked 
in confidence — wko understood one another I 

The shadow of a fell intent showed itself on 
the beetling brow of Will Walford. Despite his 
dread of such a powerfiil adversary, jealousy was 
fast urging him to a dark deed — to do, or dare 
it. No doubt, in another instant, it would have 
stimulated him to the wielding of that terrible 
wood-axe, but for an unexpected incident that 
turned him from his intention. 

The dog again gave out his howling note of 
alarm; but soon changed it into a yelp of 
recognition — on perceiving that it was his own 
master who was coming along the path. 
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At the same instant Walford recognised the 
old woodnaan. Instead of showing himself^ 
he crept closer in among the glabrous leaves of 
the holly, and lay crouching there — more like a 
man who feared being detected, than one bent 
on detection. 

It was not till the cavalier had stepped forth 
from the cottage, and, apparently entering into 
serious conversation with its owner, walked off 
with him into the woods, that Walford stole out 
from his hiding-place under the holly. 

Then, shaking his axe in the direction in 
which they had gone — with a gesture that 
seemed to signify only the adjournment of his 
fiendish design — and, still keeping the bush 
between his own body and the windows of the 
hovel, he sneaked sulkily away. 

He did not go in silence, but kept muttering 
as he went ; at intervals breaking out into 
louder enunciations — as some thought especially 
exasperating struck into his excited brain. 

Again he repeated the menace made on his 
first departure from the cottage. 

" Ees, dang me ! I'll keep my threet, if I 
shud ha* to hang for 't !" 
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This time, however, the " threet" applied to 
a special victim — Holtspur. It is true that he 
still mentally reserved a condition ; and that v\as, 
should his suspicions prove correct. He was 
determined to play the spy upon his sweetheart 
' by day and by night ; and, should he discover 
good grounds for his jealousy, nothing should 
then stay his hand from the fell purpose already 
declared — to kill. 

. This purpose — fully resolved upon as he 
walked through the wood — had some effect in 
tranquillizing his spirit ; though it was far from 
giving it complete contentment. 

His steps were turned homeward ; and soon 
brought him to a hut standing only a few hundred 
yards from that of Dick Dancey — of even hum- 
bler aspect than the domicile of the deer^stealer. 
It looked more like a stack of faggots than 
a house. It had only one door, one window, 
and one room ; but these were sufficient for its 
owner, who lived altogether alone. 

The " plenishing" was less plentiful, and 
of a commoner kind thafi that in the cottage of 
the deer-stealer ; and the low truck-bed in the 
comer, with its scanty clothing, looked as if the 
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hand of woman had never spread sheet, or cover- 
let, upon it. 

This appearance of poverty was to some ex- 
tent deceptive. However obtained, it was known 
that Walford possessed money — and his chalk 
score in the tap-room of the '* Packhorse'' was 
always wiped out upon demand. No more did 
his dress betray any pecuniary strait. He went 
well habited ; and could even afford a fancy cos- 
tume when occasion called for it — to represent 
Robin Hood, or any other popular hero of the 
peasant fancy. 

It was this repute of unknown, and therefore 
indefinite, wealth, that in some measure sanc- 
tioned his claim to aspire to the hand of the 
beautiful Bet Dancey — the acknowledged belle 
of the parish; and though his supposed posses- 
sion of property had failed to win over the heart 
of the girl herself, it had a deal to do in making 
him the favourite of her father. 

Already slightly suspicious of Bet's partiality 
for the black horseman, what he witnessed that 
morning rendered him seriously so. It is true 
there was still nothing ascertained — nothing de- 
finite. The cavalier might have had some object, 
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in visiting Dancy's cottage, other than an inter- 
view with Bet ; and Walford was only too will- 
ing to think so. 

But the circumstances were suspicious — 
sufficiently so to make sad havoc with his hap- 
piness ; and, had Dancey not retifrned at the 
time he did, there is no knowing what might 
have been the denouement of the interview he 
had interrupted. 

On entering his unpretentious dwelling, Wal- 
ford flung his axe into a corner, and himself into 
a chair"— both acts being performed with an air of 
recklessness, that betokened a man sadly out of 
sorts with the world. 

His thoughts, still muttered aloud, told that 
his mind dwelt on the two individuals whose 
names constantly turned up in his soliloquy — 
Bet Dancey and Henry Holtspur. Though Bet 
was at intervals most bitterly abused, the cava- 
lier came in for the angrier share of his denun- 
ciations. 

" Dang the interloper !" he exclaimed, " Why 
doan't he keep to his own sort ? Ridin' about 
wi' his fine horse an' his fine feathers, an' pokin 
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hisself into poor people's cottages, where he have 
DO business to be ? Dang him ! 

" What's brought him into this neighbour- 
hood anyhow? I shud like to know that. 
An* what's he ^doin' now ? I, should Uke to 
know that. Gatherin' a lot o' people to his house 
from all parts o' the country, an' them to come 
in the middle o' the night ! I shud just like to 
know that. 

" Theer be somethin* in it he don't want to 
be know'd : else why shud those letters I carried 
— aye, an' opened an' read 'em too — why shud 
they have told them as I tuk 'em to, to come 
'ithout bringin' theer own grooms, an' at that 
late hour q' the night ? Twelve o'clock the let- 
ters sayed — one an' all o' them ! 

** I shud like to know what it's all about. 
That's what I shud. 

" Ay ; an' may be I know some'un else as 
wud like to know. That fellow as fought wi' 
him at the feeat. I wish he'd run him through 
the ribs, instead o' gettin' run through hisself. 
Dang it ! what can he be wantin' wi' me ? Can't 
be about thatthwack I gin him over the skullcap? 
If 't are anything consarnin' that, he wouldn't 
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a' sent after me as he's done ? No, he' a sent 
a couple o' his steel-kivered sogers, and tuk me 
at once. Withers sayed he meeant well by me ; 
but that Withers an't to be depended on, I 
never knew him tell the truth afore he went 
sogerin' ; an' it an't like he be any better now. 
Maybe this captain do meean weU, for all that ? 
I'd gie somethin to know wl^it he be wantin'. 

" Dang it !" he again broke forth, after 
pondering for a while, *' It mout be somethin' 
about this very feUow — this black horseman? 
I shud say that 'ere captain '11 be thinkin o' him, 
more'n about anybody else. If he be — ha !" 

The last ejaculation was uttered in a signifi- 
cant tone, and prolonged, as if continuing some 
train of thought that had freshly started into 
his brain. 

" If 't be that ;— it may be ? Dang me ! I'll 
know ! I'll go an' see Master Captain Scarthe 
— that's what they call him, I b'lieve. I'll go 
this very minnit." 

In obedience to the resolve, thus suddenly 
entered upon, the woodman rose to his feet; 
seized hold of his hat ; and made direct for the 
door. 
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Suddenly he stopped, looking outward upon 
some sight, that seemed to cause him both sur- 
prise and gratification. 

" IVe heerd say," he muttered, " that when 
the devil be wanted he beeant far off. " Dang 
it; the very man I war goin* to see be comin' 
to see me I Ees— that be the captain o' the 
kewresseers, an' that's Withers as be a-ridin' 
ahint him !" 

Walford*s announcement was but the simple 
truth. It was Captain Scarthe, and his con- 
fidant Withers, who were approaching the 
hovel. 

They were on horseback ; but did not ride 
quite up to the house. When within a hundred 
yards of the door the officer dismounted ; and, 
having given his bridle to the trooper, advanced 
on foot and alone. 

There was no enclosure around the domicile 
of Will Walford— not even a ditch ; and his 
visitor, without stopping, walked straight up to 
the door— where the woodman was standing on 
the stoup to receive him. 

With the quick eye of an old campaigner, 
Scarthe saw, that on the ugly face of bis late 
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adversary there was no anger. Whatever feel- 
ing of hostility the latter might have entertained 
at the fSte, for some reason or other, appeared 
to have vanished ; and the captain was as much 
surprised as gratified at beholding something 
like a smile, where he expected to have been 
favoured with a frown. 

Almost intuitively did Scarthe construe this 
circumstance. The man before him had an 
enemy that he knew to be his also — one that he 
hated more than Scarthe himse If. 

To make certain of the justness of this con- 
jecture was the first move on the part of the 
cuirassier captain. 

" Good morrow, my friend !" began he, ap- 
proaching the woodman with the most affable 
air, ^' I hope the little incident that came so 
crookedly between us — and which I most pro- 
foundly regret — I hope it has been equally for- 
gotten and forgiven by you. As I am an ad- 
mirer of bravery, even in an adversary, I shdl 
feel highly complimented if you will join me in 
a stoup of wine. You see I always go pre- 
pared — lest I should lose my way in these vast 
forests of yours, and perhaps perish of thirst." 
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As he approached the conclusion of this 
somewhat jocular peroration, he held up a 
flask — suspended by a strap over his shoulders 
— and unconcernedly commenced extracting the 
stopper. 

His ci'devant adversary — who seemed both 
surprised and pleased at this brusque style of 
soldering a quarrel — eagerly accepted the prof- 
fered challenge ; and, after expressing consent 
in his rough way, invited the cavalier to step 
inside his humble dweUing, and be accommo- 
dated with a seat. 

Scarthe gave ready assent; and in another 
second had planted himself, on one of the two 
dilapidated chairs which the hovel contained. 

The wine was soon decanted into a pair of 
tin cups, instead of silver goblets ; and in less 
than ten minutes' time Captain Scarthe and 
Win Walford were upon as friendly terms, as if 
the former had never touched the lips of Maid 
Marian, nor the latter broken a cross-bow over 
his head. 

" The fact is, my bold Robin !" said Scarthe, 
by way of a salvo, ^' I and my companion, the 
cornet, had taken a little too much of this sort 
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of stuff on that particular mornijng ; and you 
know when a man " 

" Dang it, yes !" rejoined the rustic, warming 
to his splendid companion, who might likely 
become a powerful patron, " when one has got 
a drap too much beer i' the head, he arn't an- 
swerable for every bit o' mischief in that way. 
I know 'twas only in sport ye kissed the lass. 
Dang it ! I'd ha' done the same myself. Aye, 
that I would." . 

'^ Ah I and a pretty lass she is, this M^id 
Marian, Your sweetheart, I take it, Master 
Walford?" 

" Oh ! e-es — Betsey be somethin' o' that 
sort," replied the woodman, rather vain of the 
avowal. 

" A fortunate fellow you are ! I dare say 
you will soon be married to her ?" 

Walford's reply to this interrogatory was am- 
biguous and indistinct. 

" As one," continued the captain, '* who has 
a good deal of experience in marrying matters — 
for I've had a wife, or two, myself— I'd advise 
you — that is, after the fair Betsey becomes Mis- 
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tress Walford — not to permit any more pre- 
sents of flowers." 

''Dang it!" ejaculated the jealous lovor, 
*^ what do you mean by that, master?" 

" Why^ only that I was witness to that little 
affair in the old camp ; and> to say the truth, was 
not a little surprised. If any one deserved 
those flowers from Maid Marian, it was surdy 
the man who first took up her quarrd. That 
was yourself, Master Walford: as my skull- 
case — which still aches at the remembrance — 
can truly testify/' 

" Dang me, if I didn't ! The black horse- 
man had no business to interfere, had he ?" 

" Not a bit !. You and I could have settled 
our little differcDce between ourselves; and I 
was just upon the eve of asking your forgive- 
ness — for I felt I had been foolish — when this 
fellow stepped in. He interfered, for no other 
reason, than to figure well in the eyes of the 
girl. I could see plain enough it was that; 
though I knew nothing of either party at the 
time. But I've learnt something since, that 
puts the matter beyond dispute." 

" Learnt somethin' since — ^you have ?" gasped 
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Walford, springing up from his chair, and 
earnestly stooping towards the speaker, " If 
thee know'st anything anent Maid Marian — Bet 
Dancey, I mean, an' him — tell it me, Master ! 
tell it me, an' " 

" Keep cool, Walford ! Resume your seat, 
pray. Ill tell you all I know ; but, before I 
can make sure that I have been correctly in- 
formed, it is necessary for me to know more of 
this person, whom you style the Black Horse- 
man. Perhaps you can tell me something, that 
will enable me to identify him with the indi* 
vidual whose name I have heard, in connection 
with that of Maid Marian, or Bet Dancey — as 
you say the beauty is called." 

"What do you want to know o' him?" 
asked Walford, evidently ready to impart all 
the intelligence regarding Holtspur of which he 
was himself possessed. 

" Everything," replied Scarthe, perceiving that 
he need not take trouble to keep up even a 
show of reserve. " As for myself, I know only 
his name. After all, it may not have been 
him — who " 
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"Who whatf quickly inquired the impa- 
tient listener. 

" Ml ten you presently, Master Walford ; if 
you'll only have a little patience. Where does 
this black horseman hold out ?" 

"Holdout?" 

" Aye, Where's his hostehy ?" 

** Tve seed him oftener than anywhere else at 
the Saracen's Head — down the road nigh on to 
Uxbridge." 

" Zooks ! my brave Robin, that isn't what I 
mean. Where does he live ?" 

"Where's his own home?" 

"Ah! his home." 

" Tain't very far off from here — just a mile 
f other side o' Wapsey's Wood — in a big hollow 
i' the hills. Stone Dean the place be called. 
It be a queery sort o' a old dwellin' — and a 
good lot out o' repairs, I reckon." 

" Does he see any company ?" 

" Wal, if you mean company — sich as fine 
ladies an' the like — I doan't think he ever do 
hev that $ort about him. And not much o' 
any sort, whiles the sun be a-shinin'. After 
night r." 
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'^ Ah ! his friends generally visit him by 
night/' interrupted Scarthe, with a glance that 
betokened satisfaction. '' Is that your meaning, 
Master Walford?" 

" No, not generally — ye mout say altegether. 
I have been to Stone Dean more'n twenty times, 
since he coomed to live at the old house — at all 
hours I've been — an' I never seed a soul theer 
i' the day time, 'cepting myself an' Dick Dancey. 
Theer be a' odd sort o' a sarvint he brought wi' 
him — a Indyeh they calls him." 

" But Master Holtspur has visitors in the 
night time, you think ?" 

" Aye ! that he have — lots o' 'em." 

"Who are they?" 

** Doan't know neer a one o' 'em. They be 
all strangers to these parts — ^leastwise they ap- 
pear so — as they come ridin', kivered wi' mud 
an' dust, like after makin' a goodish bit o' a 
journey. There'll be a big gatherin' o' 'em 
theer nex Sunday night — considerin' the letters 
that's gone. I took six myself, an' Dick Dancey 
as many more — to say nothing o' a bunch car- 
ried to the west end o' the county by a fellow I 
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doan't know nothin' about. It be a meetiDg o' 
some sort, I take it." 

** On next Sunday night, you say ?" 

The question was evidently asked with a keen 
interest : for the revelations which Will Walford 
was making had all at once changed the jocular 
air of his interrogator into one of undisguised 
eagerness. 

"Next Sunday night?" 

"At what hour?" 

"Twelve o' the dock." 

" You are sure about the hour?" 

" I ought to be ; since I ha' got to be theer 
myself, along wi' Dick Dancey, to look to the 
gentlemen's horses. A big crowd o' 'em ther'U 
be for the two o' us to manage : as the gentle- 
men be comin' without theer grooms. But 
what was it, Master?" inquired the woodman, 
returning to the torturing thought that was 
still uppermost ; " You sayed you knowed some- 
thin' as happened atween Bet Dancey an' him ? 
If he's been an' done it, then, dang me — I'll 
keep my threet, if I shud ha' to swing for it!" 

"Done what?" 

*' Made a fool o' Bet — that's what I meean. 
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What is it 't ye know, Mister Captain ? Please 
to tell me that I" 

" Well, then," replied the tempter, speaking 
slowly and deliberately — as if to find time for the 
concoction of some plausible tale. " For my- 
self, I can't say I know anything — that is, for 
certain — I have only heard — altogether by acci- 
dent, too — that your Maid Marian was seen — 
out in the woods with a gentleman — and at a 
very unreasonable hour of the night." 

*• What night?" gasped the woodman. 

"Let me see! Was it the night of the 
fSte? No. It was the next after — ^if I re- 
member aright." 

" Damn her ! The very night I war gone 
over to Rickmans'orth wi' them letters. Augh !" 

" I shouldn't have known it was this fellow 
Holtspur : as the person who gave me the in- 
formation didn't say it was him. It was only 
told me that the man — whoever he might be — 
was dressed in fine velvet doublet, with a 
beaver and black plumes ; but from what I've 
seen myself, and what you've just now told me, I 
think it very likely that the black horseman was 
the individual. It was in the woods — near 
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Stone Dean — ^where they were seen. You say 
he lives there. It looks suspicious, don't it ?" 

"Twar him! I know it — I be sure o't 
Augh! If I don't ha' revenge on him, and 
her too ! Dang the deceitful slut ! I will ! I 

wiur 

'* Perhaps the girl's not so much to blame. 
He's a rich fellow — this Holtspur, and may 
have tempted her with his money. Gold goes 
a great way in such matters.'' 

" Oh ! if 't were only money, I could abear 
it better. No I It an't that, master, it an't 
that 1 I'm a'most sure it an't She's done it, 
damn her 1" 

'* Perhaps we may be mistaken. Things may 
not have gone so far as you think. At all 
events, I should advise you to let the girl alone ; 
and confine your revenge to the villain who has 
wronged her." 

" Him first — him first ! And then, if I find 
she's let herself be made a fool o' " 

"Whether or not, h^ deserves no thanks 
from you for having made the attempt." 

" rU thank him ! — I will, whenever I gets 
the chance. Wait till I gets the chance." 
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" If I am not mistaken, you may have that — 
•without waiting long." 

Misinterpreting these words, the woodman 
glanced towards his axe with a significant and 
savage leer, that did not escape the keen eye of 
Scarthe. 

" True," said the latter, in a tone of disap- 
proval, " you might have that chance almost at 
any hour. But there would also be a chance of 
failure, with a considerable risk of your getting 
run through the ribs. If what you've told me be 
as I suspect, there will be no need to resort to 
such extreme measures. Perhaps I may be able 
to point out a surer and safer method for you 
to rid yourself of this rival." 

" Oh ! Mister Captain ! If you would only 
do that— only tell me Aom;— I'll— I'll " 

" Have patience ! Very likely I may be able 
to assist you," interrupted Scarthe, rising to 
take his departure. ^'I've something in my 
mind will just suit, I think. But it requires a 
little reflection — and — some preliminary steps 
that must be taken elsewhere. I shall return 
here to-night, after sunset. Meanwhile, stay at 
home ; or, if you go abroad, keep your tongue 
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behind your teeth. Not a word to any one of 
what has passed between us. Take another 
pull at the flask, to keep up your spirits. Now, 
Walford, good day to you !" 

Havmg pronounced these parting words, 
the officer walked out of the hut; and, re- 
turning to his horse, leaped lightly into the 
saddle, and rode off — followed by his attendant 
Withers. 

He did not communicate to the latter aught 
of what had transpired between him and the 
woodman. The muttered words that escaped 
him, as he trotted off among the trees, were 
spoken in a slow, measured soliloquy. 

" No doubt one of the very meetings of 
which his Majesty has spoken so opportunely 
in his despatch ? Richard Scarthe shall make 
one at this midnight assembly *— uninvited 
though he be. Ah 1 if I can only find a fair 
opportunity to play eavesdropper, I promise 
Master Holtspur a more substantial dwelling 
than he now inhabits 1 Ho 1 have no fear, kind 
King Carolus 1 Right willingly shall I play the 
spy! Ha! hal haf 
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Elated by the high hope with which his new- 
gained knowledge had inspired him, he gave the 
spur to his grey, while Wapsey's Wood gave back 
the echoes of his joyous laughter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was Michaelmas night over merry England ; 
but at that late hour when the rustic — weary 
with the revels incidental to the day — had re- 
tired to rest and dream. In other words, it 
was midnight. 

Though at a season of the year when a clear 
sky might be expected, the night in question 
chanced to be an exception. The canopy of 
bright blue, usually smiling over the Chiltern 
Hills, was obscured by black cumulous clouds, 
that hung in motionless masses — completely 
shrouding the firmament. Not a ray of light, 
from either moon or stars, was shed upon the 
earth ; and the narrow bridle-path, as well as 
the wider highway, could with difficulty be 
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discerned under the hoof of the traveller's 
horse. 

Notwithstanding the almost complete ppacity 
of the darkness, it was not continuous. Gleams 
of lightning at intervals flashed over the sward ; 
or, in fitful coruscation, illumined the deep 
arcades of the forest — the beeches, for a mo- 
ment, appearing burnished by the blaze. Though 
not a breath of air stirred among the trees, nor 
a drop of rain had as yet fallen upon their 
leaves, those three sure foretellers of the storm 
— clouds, lightning, and thunder — betokened 
its proximity. It was such a night as a tra- 
veller would have sought shelter at the nearest 
inn, and stayed under its roof, unless urged 
upon an errand of more than ordinary import- 
ance. Despite the darkness of the paths, and 
the lateness of the hour — despite the tempest 
surely threatening in the sky — some such errand 
had tempted forth at least two travellers on that 
very night. 

As Marion Wade and Lora Lovelace sate 
conversing in their chamber, on the eve of re- 
tiring to rest, two horsemen, heavily cloaked, 
might have been seen passing out from under 
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the windows, and heading towards the high road, 
as if bent upon a journey. 

It was Marion's sleeping apartment, that was 
occupied by the brace of beautiful maidens — 
whose intention it was to share the same couch. 

It had not been their habit to do so : for each 
had her separate chamber. But an event had 
occurred making it desirable that, on that parti- 
cular night, they should depart from their usual 
custom. Lora required the confidence of her 
cousin— older than herself — and her counsel, as 
well — in a matter so serious as to demand the 
privacy of a sleeping apartment. 

Indeed, two events had happened to her on 
the day preceding, both of which called for the 
interposition of a friend. They were matters 
too weighty to be borne by a single bosom. 

They were somewhat similar in character — if 
not altogether so : both being avowals of love, 
ending in offers of marriage. 

There was, however, a considerable dissimilarity 
in the individuals from whom the tender declar- 
ations had proceeded. One was her own cousin 
— Walter Wade — the other, it is scarce ^lecessary 
to say, being Cornet Stubbs. 
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Lora had not hesitated as to the reply she 
should make to either. It was not for this she 
was seeking the counsel of her cousin. The 
answers had been given frankly and freely — on 
the same instant as the asking. To Walter an 
affirmative ; to Stubbs a negative, if not indigo 
nant, at least final and emphatic. 

That point had been settled before the sun 
went down ; and Marion's advice was only 
sought in order that the little Lora — her junior 
in years, as well as womanly experience — might 
become better acquainted with the details relating 
to that most important ceremony of a woman's 
life — the nuptial. 

Alas, for Lora ; her cousin proved but a poor 
counsellor. Instead of being able to give advice, 
Marion needed rather to receive it ; and it was 
from a vague hope, that Lora might suggest 
some scheme to alleviate her own unpleasant 
reflections, that she had so gladly listened to 
the proposal of their passing the night together. 

What had occurred to disquiet the thoughts 
of Marion Wade ? 

Nothing — at least nothing but what is known 
already; and from that, some may think she 
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should have been very happy. She had met the 
man she loved — had received from his own lips 
the assurance that her love was reciprocated — 
had heard it in passionate speech, sealed and 
confirmed by a fervent kiss, and a dose rapturous 
embrace. 

What more wanted she to confirm her in the 
supremest happiness that can be enjoyed — out- 
side the limits of Elysium ? 

And yet Marion Wade was far firom being 
happy ! 

What was the cause of her disquietude? 

Had aught arisen to make her jealous ? Did 
she doubt the fidelity of her lover ? 

A simple negative will serve as the answer to 
both questions. 

She felt neither jealousy, nor doubt The 
mind of Marion Wade was not easily swayed by 
such influences. Partly from a sense of self 
rectitude ; partly from a knowledge of her own 
beauty — for she could not help knowing that she 
was beautiful — and partly, perhaps, from an in- 
stinctive consciousness of the power consequent 
on such a possession — hers was not a love to 
succumb readily to suspicion. Previous to that 
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interview with her lover — the first and last pro- 
perly deserving the name — she had yielded a little 
to this unpleasant emotion. But that was while 
she was still uncertain of Holtspur's love — before 
she had heard it declared by himself — before 
she had listened to his vows plighted in words, 
in all the earnestness of eternal truth. 

Since that hour no doubt had occurred to 
her mind. Suspicion she would have scorned as 
a guilty thing. She had given her own heart 
away — her heart and soul — wholly, and without 
reserve ; and she had no other belief than that 
she had received the heart of Henry Holtspur 
in return. 

Her unhappiness sprang from a different 
cause — or rather causes: for she had three 
sources of disquietude. 

The first was a consciousness of having acted 
wrongly — of having failed in filial duty ; and to 
a parent whose generous indulgence caused the 
dereliction to be all the more keenly felt. 

The second was a sense of having transgressed 
the laws of social life — the unwritten, but well 
understood statutes of that high-class society, in 
which the Wades had lived, and moved, since 
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the Conquest — and in all likelihood long before 
that hackneyed era of historic celebrity. 

To have challenged the acquaintance of a 
stranger — perhaps an adventurer — perhaps a 
vagabond — ah! more than challenged his ac- 
quaintance — provoked the most powerful pas- 
sion of his soul — thrown down the gauntlet to 
him — token of love as of war — when did ever 
Wade — a female Wade — commit such an in- 
discretion ? 

It was a bold act — even for the bold and 
beautiful Marion. No wonder it was succeeded 
by an arriere pensee^ slightly unpleasant 

These two causes of her discomfort were 
definite — though perhaps least regarded. 

There was a third, as we have said ; which, 
though more vague, was the one that gave her 
the greatest uneasiness. It pointed to peril — 
the peril of her lover. 

The daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wade was 
not indiflferent to the events of the time — nor 
yet to its sentiments. Though separated from 
the Court — and well that she was so — she was 
not ignorant of its trickery and corruption. In 
the elevated circle, by which she was sur- 
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rounded, these were but the topics of daily dis- 
course; and from the moderate, yet liberal, 
views held by her father, she had frequent op- 
portunities of hearing both sides of the ques- 
tion. A soul highly gifted as hers — could not 
fail to discern the truth ; and, long before that 
time, she had imbibed a love for true liberty in 
its republican form — a loathing for the effete 
freedom to be enjoyed under the rule of a king. 
In political light she was far in advance of her 
father; and more than once had her counsel 
guided his wavering resolves ; influencing him — 
perhaps, even more than the late outrage, of 
which he had been the object — to that determi- 
nation to which he had at last yielded himself; 
to declare for the Parliament and People. 

Marion had been gratified by the resolve — 
joyed to see her father surrendering to the exi- 
gencies of the times, and becoming one of 
the popular party, that had long owned her 
admiration. 

A heart thus attuned could not fail to per- 
ceive in Henry Holtspur its hero — its im- 
maculate idol ; and such to the mind of Marion 
Wade did he seem. Differing from all the 
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men she had ever known — unlike them in 
motives, action, and aspect — in joys and griefs, 
passions and powers — contrasting with those 
crawling sycophants — pseudo-cavaliers who wore 
long love-locks, and prated eternally of Court 
and King — in him she beheld the type of a 
heroic man, worthy of a woman's love — a 
woman's worship ! 

She saw, and worshipped ! 

Notwithstanding the fervour of her admira- 
tion, she did not believe him immortal ; nor yet 
invulnerable. He was liable to the laws of 
humanity — not its frailties, thought she, but its 



She suspected that his life was in peril. She 
suspected it, from the rumours, that from time 
to time had reached her — of his bold, almost 
reckless, bearing, on matters inimical to the 
Court. Only in whispers had she heard these 
reports — previous to the day of the fete in her 
father's park ; but then had she listened to that 
loud proclamation from his own lips, when 
charging upon Scarthe, he had cried out '' For 
the people /" 

She loved him for that speech ; but she had 
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done so even before hearing it ; and she could 
not love him more. 

" Cousin Lora !" said she, while both were 
in the act of disrobing, *' you ought to be very 
happy. What a fortunate little creature you 
are !" 

" Why, Marion !" 

" To be admired by so many ; and especially 
by the man you yourself admire '' 

" Dear me ! If that be all, I am contented. 
So should you, Marion, for the same reason. 
If I'm admired by many, all the world pays 
homage to you. For my part, I don't want 
the world to be in love with me — only one." 

" And that's Walter. Well, I think you're 
right, coz. Like you, I should never care to 
be a coquette. One heart well satisfies me — 
one lover." 

" And that's Henry Holtspur." 

" You know too much, child, for me to 
deny it." 

"But why should I be happier than you? 
You've your cavalier as well as I. He loves 
you, no doubt, as much as Walter does me ; 
and you love him — I dare say, though I can't 

l2 
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be certain of that — as much as I love Walter. 
What then, Marion r 

"Ah, Lora! your lover is sure — safe — cer- 
tain to become yours for life. Mine is doubt- 
ful^ and in danger.*' 

''Doubtful? What mean you by that, 
Marion ?" 

''Suppose my father refuse to acknowledge 
him — then " 

" Then I know what his daughter would do." 

"Whatt£;otiWshedor 

"Run away with him; — I don't mean .with 
the venerable parent — the knight — but with 
the lover, the black horseman. By the way, 
what a romantic thing it would be to be ab- 
ducted on that splendid steed ! Troth, Marion ! 
I quite envy you the chance." 

" For shame, you siDy child ! Don't talk in 
such foolish fashion !" 

Marion coloured slightly as she uttered the 
admonition. The thought of an elopement was 
not new to her. She had entertained it already ; 
and it was just for this reason she did not desire 
her cousin to dwell upon it, even in jest. With 
her it had been considered in serious earnest ; 
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and might be again — if Sir Marmaduke should 
prove intractable. 

"But you spoke of danger?" said Lora, 
changing the subject. " What danger ?" 

" Hush !" exclaimed Marion, suddenly start- 
ing back from this mirror, with her long yellow 
hair sweeping like sunbeams over her snow- 
white shoulders; "Did you hear some- 
thing?" 

"The Wind?" 

"No! it was not the wind. There is no 
wind; though, indeed, it's dark enough for a 
storm. I fancied I heard horses going along 
the gravel-walk. Extinguish the light, Lora 
— so that we may steal up to the window, 
and see." 

Lora protruded her pretty lips close up to 
the candle, and blew it out. 

The chamber was in utter darkness. 

All unrobed as she was, Marion glided up 
to the casement ; and, cautiously drawing aside 
the dirtain, looked out into the lawn. 

She could see nothing : the night was dark 
as pitch. 

She listened all the more attentively — her 
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hearing sharpened by the idea of some danger 
to her lover — of which, during all that day, she 
had been suffering from a vague presentiment. 

Sure enough, she had heard the hoof-strokes 
of horses on the gravelled walk : for she now 
heard them again — not so loud as before — and 
each instant becoming more indistinct. 

This time.Lora beard them too. 

It might be colts straying from the pastures 
of the park ? But the measured fall of their 
feet, with an occasional clinking of shod hoofs, 
proclaimed them— even to the inexperienced 
ears that were listening — to be horses guided, 
and ridden. 

^* Some one going out ! Who can it be at 
this hour of the night ? 'Tis nearly twelve !" 

'^ Quite twelve, I should think," answered 
Lora. '' That game of lansquenet kept us so 
long. It was half-past eleven, before we were 
through with it. Who should be going abroad 
so late, I wonder ?" 

Both maidens stood in the embay ment of 
the window — endeavouring, with their glances, 
to penetrate the darkness outside. 

The attempt would have been vain, had the 
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obscurity continued; but, just then, a vivid 
flash of lightning, shooting athwart the sky^ 
illuminated the lawn; and the park became 
visible to the utmost limit of its palings. 

The window of Marion's bedchamber opened 
upon the avenue leading out to the west. Near 
a spot — to her suggestive of pleasant memories — 
she now beheld, by the blaze of , the electric 
brand, a sight that added to her uneasiness. 

Two horsemen, both heavily cloaked, were 
riding down the avenue — their backs turned 
towards the house, as if they had just taken 
their departure from it. They looked not 
round. Had they done so at that instant, they 
might have beheld a tableau capable of at* 
tracting them back. 

In a wide-bayed window, whose low sill and 
slight mullions scarce offered concealment to 
their forms, were two beautiful maidens— 
lovely virgins — robed in the negligent costume 
of night — their heads close together, and their 
nude arms mutually encircling one another's 
shoulders, white as the chemisettes draped care- 
lessly over them. 

Only for an instant was this provoking 
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tableau exhibited. Sudden as the recession of 
a dissolving view, or like a picture falling back 
out of its frame, did it disappear from the sight 
— leaving in its place only the blank vitreous 
sheen of the casement. 

Abashed by that unexpected exposure—* 
though it was only to the eye of heaven — 
the chaste maidens had simultaneously receded 
from the window, before the rude glare that 
startled them ceased to flicker against the 
glass. 

Sudden, as was their retreating movement, 
previous to making it, they had recognized the 
two-cloaked horsemen, who were holding their 
way along the avenue. 

" Scarthe !'* exclaimed Marion. 

'^ Stubbs !" ejaculated Lora. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The astonishment of the cousins, at seeing two 
travellers starting forth so late, and upon such a 
dismal night, might have been increased, could 
they have extended their vision beyond the 
palings of the park, and surveyed the forest- 
covered country for a mile or two to the north- 
west of it. 

On the ramifications of roads and bridle-paths 
— that connected the towns of Uxbridge and Bea- 
consfield with the flanking villages of Fulmer, 
Stoke, Hedgerley, and the two Chalfonts — they 
might have seen, not two, but twenty travellers ; 
all on horseback, and riding each by himself— 
in a few instances only two or three of them 
going together. 
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Though upon different roads — and heading 
in different directions — ^they all appeared to be 
making for the same central bourne ; which, as 
they neared it, could be told to be the old house 
of Stone Dean. 

One by one they kept arriving at this point 
of convergence ; and, passing through the gate 
of the park, one after another, they rode silently 
on to the dwelling — where they as silently dis- 
mounted. 

There, delivering up their horses to three men 
— who stood ready to take them — the visitors 
stepped unbidden within the open doorway ; and, 
following a dark-skinned youth — who received 
them without saying a word — were con- 
ducted along the dimly-lighted corridor, and 
ushered into an inner apartment. 

As they passed under the light of the hall 
lamp — or had been seen outside during the occa- 
sional flashes of the lightning — the ^costume and 
bearing of these saturnine guests proclaimed 
them to be men of no mean degree ; while their 
travel-stained habiliments told that they had 
ridden some distance, before entering the gates 
of Stone Dean. 
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It might have been remarked as strange, that 
such cavaliers of quality were thus travelling un- 
attended — for not one of them was accompanied 
by groom, or servant of any sort. It was also 
strange, that no notice was taken of this circum- 
stance by the men who led off their horses to- 
wards the stables — all three performing their 
duty without the slightest exhibition either of 
curiosity or surprise. 

None of the three wore the regular costume 
of grooms or stable-servants ; nor had any of 
them the appearance of being accustomed to act 
in such capacity. The somewhat awkward man- 
ner in which they were fulfilling their office, 
plainly proclaimed that it was new to them ; while 
their style of dress, though different in each, 
declared them to belong to other callings. 

Two were habited in the ordinary peasant 
garb of the period — with a few touches that told 
them to be woodmen ; and as the lightning 
flashed upon their faces it revealed these two 
personages to be — Dick Dancey and his coad- 
jutor, Will Walford. 

The dress of the third was not characteristic 
of any exact calling ; but appeared rather a com- 
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bination of several styles : as though several in- 
dividuals had contributed a portion of their ap- 
parel to his make-up. There was a pair of buff- 
leather boots, which, in point of elegance, might 
have encased the feet and ancles of a cavalier — 
the wide tops turned down over the knees, show- 
ing a profusion of white lining inside. Above 
these dangled the legs of a pair of petticoat 
breeches, of coarse kersey, which strangely con- 
trasted with the costly character of the boots. 
Over the waistband of the breeches puffed out 
a shirt of finest linen — though far from being 
either spotless or dean; while this was again 
overtopped by a doublet of homespun woollen 
cloth, of the kind known as " marry-muffe" — 
slashedalong thesleeveswith tliecheapest of cotton 
velveteen. Surmounting this, in like contrast, was 
the broad lace collar band of a cavalier, with cuffs 
to correspond — both looking, as if the last place 
of deposit had been the buck-basket of a washer- 
woman, and the wearer had taken them thence, 
without waiting for their being submitted to the 
operations of the laundry. 

Add to the above-mentioned habiliments a 
high-crowned felt hat — somewhat battered about 
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the brim — with a tarnished tinsel band, but 
without any pretence at a plume ; and you have 
the complete costume of the third individual who 
was acting as an extemporized stable-helper at 
the dwelling of Stone Dean. 

Had there been light enough for the travellers 
to have scrutinized his features, no doubt they 
would have been somewhat astonished at this 
queer-looking personage, who assisted in disem* 
barrassing them of their steeds. Perhaps some 
of them, seeing his face, might have thought 
twice before trusting him with the keeping of a 
valuable horse : for, in the tall stalwart figure, 
that appeared both peasant and gentleman, in 
alternate sections, they might have recognised 
an old, and not very trustworthy acquaintance — 
the fan ed footpad, Gregory Garth. 

In the darkness, however, Gregory ran no risk 
of detection ; and continued to play his impro- 
vised part, without any apprehension of an awk- 
ward encounter. 

By the time that the great clock in the tower 
of Chalfont Church had ceased tolling twelve, 
more than twenty of the nocturnal visitors to 
Stone Dean had entered within the walls of that 
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quaint old dwelling ; and still the sound of shod 
hooves, clinking occasionally against the stones 
upon the adjacent road, told that an odd straggler 
had yet to arrive. 

About this time two horsemen, riding together, 
passed in through the gate of the park. Follow- 
ing the fashion of the others, they continued on 
to the front of the house — where, like the others, 
they also dismounted, and surrendered their 
horses to two of the men who stepped forward 
to receive them. 

These animals, like the others, were led back 
to the stables ; but their riders, instead of enter- 
ing the house by the front door — as had been 
done by all those who had preceded them — in 
this respect deviated slightly from the pro- 
gramme. 

As soon as the two grooms^ who had taken 
their horses, were fairly out of sight, they were 
seen to act in obedience to a sign given by the 
third ; who, whispering to them to follow him, 
led the way, first along the front of the house, 
and then around one of its wings, towards the 
rear. 

Even had there been moonlight, it would have 
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been difficult to identify these new coiners, who 
were so mysteriously diverted from making en- 
trance by the front door. Both were muffled in 
cloaks — more ample and heavy — than the qua- 
lity of the night seemed to call for. Scarcely 
could the threatening storm account for this 
providence on their part ? 

On rounding the angle of the building, the 
man preceding them made a stop — at the same 
time half-facing about. 

A gleam of lightning disclosed the counte- 
nance of their conductor. It was the woodman 
— Walford. 

His face was paler than wont — of that ghastly 
hue that denotes the consciousness of crime — 
while his deep-set watery eyes shining from be- 
neath his white eyebrows and hay-coloured hair, 
gave to his ill-favoured features an expression 
almost demoniac. 

The countenances of the two cavaliers were 
also for an instant illuminated. One was the 
handsome face of Captain Scarthe — appearing 
like that of the guide*-unnaturally pale under 
the unearthly glare of the electric light. The 
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Other was the stolid, but rubicund, countenance 
of his subaltern, Stubbs. 

WhUe the light lasted, Walford was seen 
beckoning them to follow faster. 

" Coom on, masters !" muttered he, in an 
earnest, hurried tone, " There's ne'er a minute to 
be lost. That 'ere dummy o' an Indyen has 
got his eyes everywhere. If he sees ye, he'll 
want to take ye inside among the rest ; an' that 
wont answer yer purpose, I reckon." 

" No ! that would never do," muttered 
Scarthe, hastening his steps ; " our presence 
inside would spoil this pretty pie. Go on, my 
good fellow ! We'll follow you — close as the 
skirt of yoiu" doublet." 

Without another word the trio moved on — 
the guide keeping a pace or two in advance, 
Stubbs clumsily staggering in the rear. 

In this order they continued around the right 
wing of the house — all three making their way 
with as much silence and caution, as if they had 
been a band of burglars about to enter upon the 
ceremony of " cracking a crib." 

The almost amorphous darkness would have 
hindered them from being observed, even had 
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there been any one in the way. But there was 
not — no one to .see them stealing along that 
sombre-coloured wall — no eye to witness their 
entrance within the private side-door that ad- 
mitted them by a narrow passage into the un- 
used apartments of the house — no eye to behold 
them as they stood within that small dark 
chamber, that communicated by a window of 
dingy glass with the large hall in which the 
guests of Henry Holtspur were assembled. 

"Just the place!" whispered Scarthe, as, 
glancing through the glass, he saw the forms of 
men, moving confusedly over the floor of a well- 
lit apartment, and listened to the murmur of 
voices. " The very observatory I wished for. 
Now go, my good fellow !" he continued, trans- 
ferring his whisper to the ear of Walford. " In 
twenty minutes from this time steal our horses 
out of the stables, and have them ready. We 
shall go back by the front entrance. Yoiu* worthy 
confreres will never know but that weVe issued 
from the hive inside there. If they should sus- 
pect anything, I've got two sorts of metal upon 
my person — one or other of which will be sur^ 
to keep them quiet." 

VOL. II. M 
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Half pushing his late oondoctor hade into the 
passage, Scarthe quietly dosed the door behind 
him ; and drew Stobbs up to die cobwebHSOvered 
window. Bdiind it both fokniij took their 
stand — crouching like a pair of gigantic qjidos, 
that had placed themsdves in ezpectaticm of 
prey! 

Neither made the slightest stir. Th^ no 
longer talked to each other even in whispers. Thq^ 
were wdl aware of the danger they would incur 
— if detected in their eavesdropping — aware that 
they might have to pay for it with their lives, 
or at the veiy least, suSesr severe punishment, 
by a castigation upon the spot, and the conse- 
quent disgrace due to their dastardly conduct 
The act they were committing was of no triJBing 
character — no child's play of hide and seek ; but 
a bold and dangerous game of espionage, in 
which not only the personal liberty, but even 
the lives of many individuals might be placed in 
peril — these, too, among the highest in ihe land. 

Scarthe was conscious of all this ; and, but 
that he was impelled to the act by the most 
powerful passion of nan's nature— 4he prompt- 
ings of a profound jealousy— he might have 
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hesitated before placing himself in such a posi- 
tion. His mere political proclivities would never 
have tempted him to the committal of such an 
imprudent act. Much as he inclined towards' 
the king, he was not the man to play spy over a 
conference of conspirators — such as he believed 
this assembly to be, from motives of mere loyalty. 
The thought stimulating him was stronger by 
far. 

He had not placed himself in that position 
blindly trusting to chance. Like a skilled 
strategist, as he was, he had well reconnoitred 
the ground before entering upon it. His coad- 
jutor, Walford, acting under a somewhat similar 
motive, had freely furnished him with all the in- 
formation he required. The woodman — from 
an acquaintance with the old " caretaker," who 
had held charge of the house previous to Holt- 
spur's occupation — had a thorough knowledge of 
the dwelling: of Stone Dean — its ins and its outs 
— its trap-doors and sliding panels — every stair 
and comer, from cellar to garret. Walford had 
assured the spies, that the chamber in which he 
secreted them was never entered by any one ; and 
that the glass-door communicating with the 
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larger apartment could not be opened, without 
breaking it to pieces. Not only was its lock 
sealed with the rust of time, but the door itself 
* was nailed fast to the post and lintels. 

There was no fear of their being seen. The 
cobwebs precluded the possibility of that. As to 
their being heard, it would depend upon their 
own behaviour; and under the circumstances, 
neither captain nor comet were likely to make 
any noise that might attract attention. 

For the rest the affair had been easy enough. 
Among a crowd of unknown guests arriving at 
the house — even under the supervision of a staff 
of regular domestics — it was not likely that a 
distinction should be made between the invited 
and those unasked ; much less under the outr^ 
circumstances foreseen and well understood by 
Scarthe and his companion. 

Neither Dancey nor Garth were supposed to 
know the persons of either. Nor had Oriole 
ever seen them ; though Walford was far more 
concerned about the instincts of the Indian, than 
the observations of his fellow-helpers. 

So far, however, he had succeeded in baffling 
both. 
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Scarthe commenced by wiping off enough of 
the cobwebs, to give him a clear disc of vision, 
of about the size of a crown* piece. 

With his eye close to the glass he commanded 
a view of the adjoining apartment, as well as the 
company it contained. 

As to hearing, there was no difficulty about 
that. Even the ordinary conversation could be 
heard plainly through the panes ; but, when any 
one spoke louder than the rest, every word 
could be distinguished. 

Scarthe had not been very long occupied in 
his surveillance, before perceiving that he was 
playing the spy upon a company of gentlemen. 
None present were of the peasant type. 

Soon also did he become acquainted with the 
general tenour of the discourse, and convinced 
of the correctness of his conjecture: that the 
meeting was an assembly of conspirators. This 
was the name given to it by the royalist captain ; 
though rather did it merit to be called a con- 
ference of patriots — perhaps the purest that ever 
assembled on the earth. 

The subjects discussed were various, but all 
relating to two matters of chief moment : — the 
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liberty of the subject, and the aicroachmeDts of 
the sovereign. Out of doors, or inside, these 
were the topics of the time. 

Three or four of the speakers appeared to be 
regarded above the rest ; and when one or other 
of these stood up, an air of silent respect per- 
vaded the assembly. 

Scarthe had no personal knowledge of these 
distinguished individuals. He little suspected, 
when that man of noble mien rose up— he for 
whom the hum of conversation became suddenly 
hushed — and upon whom every eye was turned 
with a regard that seemed that of a brotherly 
affection — little suspected the sneaking spy of a 
Court, that he was listening to the most disin- 
terested patriot England has ever produced — 
that glorious hero of the Chiltems — John 
Hampden. 

As little knew he that in the speaker who fol- 
lowed — a man of mature age, and perhaps of 
more eloquent tongue— he beheld the future 
accuser of Stafford, — the bold prosecutor who 
successfully brought this notorious renegade to 
the block. 
Neither did Scarthe recognise in that young 
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but grave gentleman, who spoke so enthu- 
siastically in favour of a nonconformist religion, 
the self-denying nobleman, Sir Harry Vane ; 
nor in him who had a quick answer for every 
opponent, and a jest for every occasion, the 
elegant, whose appearance of superficial dandyism 
concealed a heart truly devoted to the interests 
of English liberty — Harry Martin of Berks. 

From his concealment Scarthe saw all these 
noble and heroic men, without identifying them. 
He cared not for one or the other — what they 
did, or what they said. His eye was set, and 
his ear bent, to see one who had not yet pre- 
sented himself — to hear one who had not yet 
spoken. 

The. host of the house — he who had sum- 
moned these guests together — was the man 
whom Scarthe desired to see and hear. Though 
the Royalist spy felt satisfied, that what had 
passed already would be proof sufficient against 
Holtspur, he wanted one speech from his own 
mouth — one word that would more surely con- 
vict him. 

He was not disappointed. In that con- 
gregation Henry Holtspur was not expected to 
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be silent. Though regarded more in the light 
of an actor than an orator, there were those who 
waked to hear him with that silent eagerness 
that tells of a truer appreciation, than the mere 
ebullition of a noisy enthusiasm. As the host 
of the house he had hitherto modestly remained 
in the background, until forced to take his turn ; 
and his turn at length came. 

In a speech which occupied more than an 
hour, Pym had set before the assembly a full list 
of the grievances under which the nation groaned 
— a sort of epitome of the famous oration that 
afterwards ushered in the attainder of Stafford. 
Its effect upon all, was to strengthen them in the 
determination to oppose — with greater energy 
than ever — the usurpations of the Court; and 
many of the gentlemen present declared their 
willingness to make any sacrifice, either personal 
or pecuniary, rather than longer submit to the 
illegal exactions of the monarch. 

*' Why,*' said Holtspur, rising to his feet and 
standing conspicuously before his guests, ** why 
should we continue to talk in enigmas ? I, for 
one,am tired of keeping up this pretenceof hostility 
towards the subordinates, whilst the real enemy 
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is allowed to escape all accusations of criminality. 
It is not Stafford, nor Laud, nor Finch, nor 
Mainwaring, nor Windebank, who are the op- 
pressors of the people. These are but the tools 
of the tyrant. Destroy them to-day, and to- 
morrow others will be found to supply their 
place — as fitting and truculent as they. To 
what end, then, are our protests and prosecu- 
tions? The hydra of despotism can only be 
crushed by^ depriving it of its head. The 
poisonous tree of evil is not to be destroyed, by 
here and there lopping off a branch. It can be 
rendered innoxious only by striking at its roots ! 
" Some gentlemen here seem to think, that, 
by surrounding the king with good counsellors, 
we may succeed in bringing him to rule with 
justice. But good counsellors, under the in- 
fluence of an unscrupulous Court, may any day 
change their character ; and then the work will 
have to be done over again. Look at Staflford 
himself! Ten years ago, had we met as we 
meet to* night, Thomas Wentworth would have 
been with us — ^foremost in our councils — See 
the baneful effects of Royal favoiu"! It will ever 
be so— as long as men set up an idol, call it a 
king, and fall down upon their faces to worship it ! 
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"For my own part I scorn to palter with words. 
I see but one criminal worthy our accusations ; 
and he is neither councillor, nor secretary, nor 
bishop ; but the master of all three. In my 
mind, gentlemen, it is no longer a question of 
whether we are to be ruled by a good king, or a 
bad king ; but whether we are to have a king 
at all r 

" My sentiments !" cried Henry Martin, and 
several others of the younger and bolder spirits ; 
while a general murmur of approbation was 
heard throughout the room. 

These were wild words — even within that 
secret assemblage. The question of Tang or no 
Jdng, had begun to shape itself in the minds o^ 
a few men ; but this was the first time it had 
risen to the lips of any one. It was the first 
spoken summons invoking the dark shadow that 
hovered over the head of Charles Stuart, until 
his neck lay bleeding on the block 1 

" Enough !" gasped out Scarthe, in an almost 
inaudible whisper, as he recovered his long sus- 
pended breath, " enough for my purpose. You 
heard it, Stubbs ?" 

" I did, by Ged !" replied the subordinate spy, 
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taking care to imitate his superior in the low 
tone in which he made answer. 

" We may go now," said Scarthe. " There's 
nothing more to be seen or done — at least 
nothing I need care for. Ha ! who's speaking 
now ? That voice ? Surely I've heard it before ?" 

As he said this, he placed his eye once more 
to the disc of cleared glass. 

Suddenly drawing himself back, and clutching 
his associate by the arm, he muttered : 

" Who do you think is there ?" 

" Can't guess, captain." 

" Listen, then !" and, placing his lips dose to 
the ear of his companion, he whispered in slow 
syllables, " Sir Mar-ma-duke Wade." 

" Do you say so ?" 

" Look for yourself : look and listen 1 Do both 
well : for the words you hear, may yet win you 
your sweetheart'' 

''How, captain?" 

" Don't question me now,*' hurriedly replied 
the latter, at the same time returning to his 
attitude of attention. 

It was in truth Su* Marmaduke Wade, who 
was addressing the assembly. But his speech 
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was a very short one: for the worthy knight 
was no orator ; and it was nearly finished by the 
time Scarthe and the cornet had succeeded in 
placing themselves in a position to have heard 
him. 

Enough reached the ears of the former to give 
him all that he required for a fell purpose ; which 
even at that moment had commenced taking 
shape in his diabolical brain. 

In the few words that dropped from the lips 
of his host, Scarthe could discover sufficient evi- 
dence of disloyalty. Indeed, the presence of Sir 
Marmaduke in that place — coupled with, per- 
haps, something more than suspicion which the 
king already entertained towards him — would be 
proof enough to satisfy the Star Chamber. 

*' We may go now," whispered Scarthe, steal- 
ing towards the door, and drawing his subaltern 
gently after him. " Softly, cornet !" continued 
he, as hand-in-hand they retraced the dark pas- 
sage. " Those boots of yours creak like a ship 
in a swell ! Fancy you are treading on eggs !" 

As he made this facetious remark, they 
emerged inta the open air; and, whispering 
mutual congratulations, went skulking onward, 
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like a brace of felons making their escape 
from the confinement of a prison. 

" If this fellow," said Scarthe, " can only suc- 
ceed in extricating our horses, I think we may 
flatter ourselves, that we have made a successful 
job of it. Come on." 

And Scarthe led the way along the wall, 
towards the front of the dwelling. 

They proceeded with as much caution as ever- 
Though outside, they were not yet safe from 
having their presence discovered, and their pur- 
pose suspected. The sky was clearer than when 
they had last looked upon it : for the thunder- 
storm, now over, had scattered the clouds, and 
deluged the earth with rain. 

At the angle of the building they could make 
out the figure of a man, standing under the 
shadow of a tree. It was Walford. On seeing 
them, he stepped forth, and advanced to meet 
them, 

" Theer be nobody by the front door," he mut- 
tered, when near enough to be heard. " Stay 
by the steps, but don't show yer faces. I'll 
ha* the horses round in a twinkle." 

Saying this, the traitor left them, and disap- 
peared in the direction of the stables. 
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Obedient to his instructions, they took their 
stand ; and^ still conversing in whispers^ awaited 
his return. 

True to his promise almost in an instant the 
two horses were brought round — one led by him- 
self, the other by Dancey. 

The latter was too much occupied by the 
gold piece, glistening within his palm, to think 
of scrutinizing the countenance of the giver. 

" Odds luck, Wull !'* said he, turning to his 
comrade, after the two horsemen had ridden 
off ; " stable keepin' appear to be a better bisness 
than windin' the woodaxe ! If they be all as libe- 
ral as these 'uns we shall ha' a profitable night 
t. 

Walford assented with a shrug of his shoulders, 
and a significant grin — which in the darkness 
was not noticed by the unsuspicious deerstealer. 

Just then, Gregory Garth coming up armed 
with a tankard of ale — perhaps surreptitiously 
drawn from the cellar — interrupted the conver- 
sation, or rather changed it into a different 
channel : for it was still carried on to the accom- 
paniment of a copious imbibing of the home- 
brew. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The two spies moved silently away — neither 
speaking above his breath, till they had regained 
the road, outside the gates of Stone Dean, then, 
no longer fearing to be overheard, they talked 
in louder tone. 

" What a grand cmp it would be !" observed 
Scarthe, partly in soliloquy, and partly address- 
ing himself to his companion. 

" What, captain ?" inquired Stubbs. 

" To capture this whole nest of conspirators.'* 

" It would, by Ged !" 

'^ It would get me that colonelcy — true as a 
trivet; and you, my worthy comet, would 
become Captain Stubbs 1" 

" Zounds ! why not try to take 'em then ?" 
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" Simply because we can't. By the time we 
should get our vagabonds in their saddles, and 
ride back, every knave of them would be 
gone. I saw they were about to break up ; 
and that's why I came so quickly away. Yes — 
yes !" continued he, reflectingly, " they'd be 
scattered to the four winds, before we could get 
back. Besides — besides — he might slip off 
through the darkness, and give trouble to find 
him afterwards ! What matters to me about 
the others ? I must make sure othim; and that 
will be best done in the daylight. To-morrow 
he shall be mine ; the day after, the lieutenant of 
the Tower shall have him ; and then the Star 
Chamber ; and then — the scaffold T 

" But, captain," said Stubbs, in answer to 
the soliloquized speech, only a portion of which 
he had heard. " What about our worthy host. 
Sir Marmaduke ? Can't you take him ?" 

" At any time — ha ! ha ! ha ! And hark 
you, Stubbs ! I've a word for you on that deli- 
cate subject. I've promised you promotion. The 
queen, on my recommendation, will see that you 
have it. But you get my endorsement, onlv on 
conditions — on conditions, do you hear ?" 
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I do. What conditions, captain ?" 
" That you say nothing — either of where 
you've been, what you've heard, or what you've 
seen this night — till I , give you the cue to 
speak." 

"Not a word, by Ged ! I promise that." 
" Very well. It '11 be to your interest, my 
worthy comet, to keep your promise, if you ever 
expect me to call you captain. In time you 
may understand my reasons for binding you to 
secrecy, and in time you shall. Meanwhile, not 
a whisper of where we've been to-night — least 
of all to Sir Marmaduke Wade. Ah ! my noble 
knight !" continued the captain, speaking to 
himself, " I've now got the sun shining that will 
thaw the ice of your aristocratic superciliousness! 
And you, indifferent dame ! If I mistake not 
your sex and your sort, ere another moon has 
flung its mystic influence over your mind, I shall 
tread your indifference in the dust, make you 
open those loving arms, twine them ground the 
neck of Richard Scarthe, and cry — * Be mine, 
dearest ! mine for ever ! ' " 

The speaker rose exultingly in his stirrups, as 
if he had already felt that thrilling embrace; but, 
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in a momeDt after, sank back into his saddle, 
and sate in a cowed and cowering attitude. 

It was but the natural revulsion of an over- 
triumphant feeling — the reaction that succeeds 
the indulgence of an unreal and selfish conceit. 

His sudden start upward had roused afresh 
the pain in his wounded arm. It recalled a 
series of circumstances calculated to humiliate 
him ; — his defeat — the finding of the glove — 
his suspicion of a rival — that assignation scene, 
that almost made it a certainty. 

All these remembrances, suggested by the 
sting of the still unhealed sword-wound, as they 
came simultaneously rolKng over his soul, swept it 
dear of every thought of triumph ; and, despite 
the success of his strategy, he re-entered the park 
of Sir Marmaduke Wade, as heavy in heart, and 
perhaps poorer in hope, than any tramping men- 
dicant that had ever trodden its tree-shaded 
avenues. 

He knew the situation of Marion's sleeping 
chamber. He had made it his business to as- 
certain that. He gazed upon the window as he 
rode forward. He fancied he saw a form receding 
behind jthe curtain, like some white nymph dis- 
solving herself into the world of ether. 
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He checked his steed ; and for a loDg time 
kept his eyes fixed upon the casement: but 
nothing appeared to impart consolation. There 
was no light in the chamber ; the cold glitter of 
the glass was in consonance with the chill that 
had crept over his spirits ; and he moved on, 
convinced that his imagination had been mock- 
ing him. 

And yet it was not so. It was a real form, 
and no illusion, that he had seen receding from 
the window — the form of Marion Wade, that 
more than once had appeared there since his de- 
parture. 

The lamp, so opportunely extinguished, had 
not been re-lit. The cousins, groping their way 
through the darkness, had betaken themselves 
to bed. 

What else could they do? Even though 
what they had seen might forbode evil to some 
one, what power had they to avert it ? 

Had there been a certainty of danger, it is 
true, — and to him who was the chief subject 
of her apprehensions,— Marion Wade could not 
have gone tranquilly to sleep. 

Neither did she : for, although the mid- 
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night excursion of the cuirassier captain and his 
cornet might have no serious significance, 
coupled with the presentiment from which she 
was already suffering, she could not help fancy- 
ing that it hadb 

The hour was too late for an adventure, 
either of gaiety or gallantry, in a rural neigh- 
bourhood, where all the world — even the wicked 
— should have long ago retired to rest. 

For more than an hour the cousins had lain 
side by side — conferring on the incident that 
had so unexpectedly transpired. Of other 
confidences they had before unbosomed them- 
selves — though much of what they intended 
to have said remained unspoken : on account of 
the distraction caused to their thoughts by this 
new circumstance. 

Both had been perplexed, — alike unable to 
discover a clue to the mysterious movement of 
Scarthe and his cornet. 

After more than an hour spent in shaping 
conjectures, and building hypotheses, they had 
arrived no nearer to a rational belief, than when 
commencing their speculations on the subject. 

Finally, Lora, less interested in the event or 
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its consequences, laid her head complacently on 
the pillow, and fell off into a sleep — determined, 
no doubt, to dream of Walter. 

For Marion there was no such solace; no 
rest for her that night — with the image of Henry 
Holtspur hovering over her heart ; and her bosom 
filled with vague apprehensions about his safety. 

She had not tried to sleep. She had not 
even kept to her couch; but stealing gently 
from the side of her unconscious cousin, she 
had repeatedly sought the window ; and gazed 
tbrth from it. 

After going several times to and fro, she had 
at length stationed herself by th^ casement ; and 
there crouching in its embayment — her form 
shrouded by the silken tapestry — had she re- 
mained for hours, eagerly listening to every 
sound — listening to the rain, as it plashed 
heavily on roof, terrace, and trees — watching 
the lightning's flash — straining her eyes, while 
it glared, adown that long arcade between the 
chestnuts, that bordered the path by which the 
nocturnal excursionists might be expected to 
reappear. 

Her vigil was not unrewarded* They came 
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back at length— as they had gone — Scarthe and 
Stubbs, together and by themselves. 

" Thank Heaven !'* muttered Mftrion, as she 
caught sight of the two forms returning up the 
avenue, and saw that they were alone. " Thank 
Heaven ! Their errand, whatever it may have 
been, is ended. I hope it had no reference to 
him r 

Holding the curtain, so as to screen her form, 
she stayed in the window until the two horse- 
men had ridden up to the walls. But the dark- 
ness outside — still impenetrable except when 
the lightning played — prevented observation ; 
and she only knew by the sound of their horses' 
hooves, that they had passed under her window 
towards the rear of the mansion, and entered 
the courtyard — whose heavy gate she could 
hear closing behind them. 

Then, and not till then, did she consent to 
surrender herself to that god, puissant as love 
itself; and, gently extending her white limbs 
alongside those of Lora, she entered upon the 
enjoyment of a slumber— perhaps not so inno- 
cent, as that of her unconscious cousin — but 
equally profound. 
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Little did Scarthe suspect, that the snow- 
white vision, so suddenly Aiding from his view, 
was the real form of that splendid woman, now 
weirdly woven around his heart. Had he 
suspected it, he would scarce have retired to his 
couch ; which he did with embittered spirit, and 
a vile vow, instead of a prayer, passing from his 
lips. It was but the repetition of that vow, long 
since conceived to win Marion Wade — to win 
and wed her, by fair means or by foul. 

He besought his couch, but not with the 
intention of going to sleep. 

With a brain, so fearfully excited, he could not 
hope to procure repose. 

Neither did he wish it. He had not even un* 
dressed himself; and his object in stretching his 
limbs upon a bed, was that he might the more 
effectually concentrate his thoughts upon his 
scheme of villany. 

In his homeward ride he had already traced 
out his course of immediate action ; which, in its 
main features, comprehended the arrest of Henry 
Holtspur, and sending him under guard to the 
Tower of London. It was only the minor de« 
tails of this preliminary design that now occu- 
pied his mind. 
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Before parting with his subaltern, he had 
given orders for thirty of his troopers to be ready 
to take saddle a little before day-break ; the order 
being accompained by cautionary injunctions — 
that the men were to be aroused from their 
slumbers without any noise to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the mansion — that they were to " boot 
and saddle" without the usual signal of the 
bugle ; in short, that they were to get ready for 
the route with as much secrecy and silence as 
possible. 

There would be just time for the cornet to 
have these commands executed ; and, knowing 
the necessity of obedience to his superior, Stubbs 
had promptly proceeded to enforce them. 

One by one, the men were awakened with all 
the secrecy enjoined in the order ; the horses 
were saddled in silence ; and a troop of thirty 
cuirassiers, armed cap-a-pied^ ready to mount, 
stood in the courtyard, just as the first streak of 
grey light — denoting the approach of dawn — 
became visible above the eastern horizon. 

Meanwhile, Scarthe, stretched along his couch* 
had been maturing his plan. He had but 
little apprehension of failure. It was scarce 
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probable that his enemy could escape capture. 
So adroitly had he managed the matter of the 
espionage, that Henry Holtspur could have no 
suspicion of what had occurred. 

Scarthe had become sufficiently familiar with 
Walford and his ways, to know that this traitor 
would be true to the instincts of jealousy and 
vengeance. There was no fear that Holtspur 
would receive warning from the woodman ; and 
from whom else could he have it ? No one. 

The arrest would be simple and easy. It 
would be only necessary to surround the house, 
cut off every loophole of escape, and capture the 
conspirator — in all probability in his bed. After 
that the Tower — then the Star Chamber ; and 
Scarthe knew enough of this iniquitous tribunal, 
to feel sure that the sentence it would pass would 
for ever rid not only Walford, but himself, of a 
hated rival. It would also disembarrass the king 
of a dangerous enemy; though of all the 
motives, inspiring Scarthe to the act, this was 
perhaps the weakest. 

His hostility for Holtspur — though of quick 
and recent growth — was as deeply rooted, as if 
it bad existed for years. To be defeated in the 
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eyes of a multitude — struck down from his horse 
— compelled to cry " quarter " — he, Richard 
Scarthe^ captain of the King's cuirassiers — a 
preux chevalier — a noted champion of the duello 
— this circumstance was of itself sufficient to in- 
spire him with an implacable hostility towards 
his successful antagonist. But to suffer this 
humiliation in the presence of high-bom women 
— under the eye of one whom he now loved 
with a fierce, lustful passion — worse still ; one 
whom he had reason to believe was lovingly in- 
clined towards his adversary — all this had em- 
bittered his heart with more than a common 
hatred, and filled his bosom with a wild yearning 
for more than a common vengeance. 

It was in planning this, that he passed the 
interval upon his couch ; and his actions, at the 
end of the time, along with his muttered words, 
proved that he had succeeded in devising a sure 
scheme of retaliation. 

'^ By heavens !" he exdaimed aloud, springing 
to his feet, and measuring the floor of his chamber 
with quick, nervous strides ; ^* it will be a sweet 
revenge ! She shall look upon him in his hour 
of humiliation. Stripped of his fine feathers, 
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shall he appear under her window, under her 
aristocratic eyes — a prisoner — helpless, bayed, 
and brow-beaten. Ha ! ha I ha !" 

The exulting laugh told how pleasant was his 
anticipation of the spectacle his fancy had con- 
jured up. 

'* Shall he wear the white gauntlet in his 
beaver?" he continued, pondering over new 
modes of humiliating his adversary. '' There 
would be something sweet in such a sublime 
mockery ? No : better not — he will appear 
more ridiculous with his head bare — Abound Kke 
a felon ! Ha ! ha 1 ha !" 

Again he gave way, unchecked, to his exul- 
tant hugh, till the room rang with his fierce 
cachinnations. 

" Zounds !" exclaimed he, after an interval, 
during which the shadow of some doubt had 
stolen over his face. '' If she should smile upon 
him in that hour, then my triumph would be 
changed to chagrin ! Oh ! under her smile he 
would be happier than I !" 

'' Aha !" he ejaculated, after another pause, in 
which he appeared to have conceived a thought 
that chased away the shadow. " Aha I I have 
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it DOW. She shall not smile. I shall take pre- 
cautions against it. Phoebus ! what a splendid 
conception ! He shall appear before her, not 
bare-headed, but with beaver on — ^bedecked with 
a bunch of flowers ! " 

" Let me see ! What sort were those the 
girl gave him ? Red, if I remember aright, — 
ragged robin, corn poppies, or something of the 
kind. No matter about that, so long as the 
colour be in correspondence. In the distance, 
Marion could scarce have distinguished the 
species. A little faded, too, they must be : as 
if kept since the day of the fSte. She will never 
suspect the ruse. If she smile, after beholding 
the flowers, then shall I know that there is no- 
thing between them. A world to see her smile ? 
To see her do the very thing, which but an in- 
stant ago, I fancied would have filled me with 
chagrin !" 

" Ho !" he again ejaculated, in a tone of in- 
creasing triumph. " Another splendid concept 
tion ! My brain, so damnably dull all through 
the night, brightens with the coming day. As 
our French queen is accustomed to exclaim, * t^n 
pensee magnifique i' 'Twill be a home thrust 
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for Holtspur. If he love her — and who can 
doubt it — then shall his heart be wrung, as he 
has wrung mine. Ha ! ha ! 7%c right hand 
glove shall triumph over the left /" 

As Scarthe said this, he strode towards the 
table on which lay his helmet ; and, taking from 
the breast of his doublet the gauntlet of Marion 
Wade — the one she had reafly lost — he tied it 
with a piece of ribbon to the crest— just under 
the panache of plumes. 

" Something for him to speculate upon, while 
inside the walls of his prison ! Something to 
kill time, when he is awake, and dream of, when 
asleep 1 Ha ! ha ! A sweet revenge 'twill be 
— one worthy the craft of an inquisitor !" 

A footstep coming along the corridor put a 
period to his changing soliloquy. 

It was the footstep of Stubbs ; and in the 
next instant the flat face of the comet presented 
itself in the half-opened door. 

" Thirty in armour, captain — ready for the 
road," was the announcement of the subaltern. 

" And I am ready to head them," answered 
his superior officer — settinghis helmet firmly upon 
his head, and striding towards the door, " Thirty 
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will be more than we need. After all, 'tis beat 
to make sure. We don't want the fox to steal 
away from his cover ; and he might do so, if the 
earths be not properly stopped. We're pretty 
sure to find him in his swaddling clothes at this 
hour. Ha ! ha ! ha 1 What a ludicroiis figure 
our fine cavalier will cut in his^ nightcap ! Won't 
he, Stubbs ?" 

" Ought to, by Ged r 

And, with this gleeful anticipation, Scarthe, 
followed by his subaltern, stepped lightly along 
the passage leading towards the courtyard — 
where thirty troopers, armed cap-a-pie — each 
standing on the near side of his steed — awaited 
the order to spring into their saddles. 

In two seconds' time the " Mount and for- 
ward !" was given — not by signal-call * of the 
bugle, but by word of command, somewhat 
quietly pronounced. Then, with captain and 
cornet at its head, the troop by twos, filed out 
through the arched entrance — directing their 
march towards the gateway that opened upon 
the Oxford Road, treading in the direction of 
Beaconsfield. 

It was by this same entrance the two ofiScers 
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had come in only a short while before. They 
saw the hoofprints of their horses in the dust — 
still saturated \^ith the rain that had fallen, 
They saw also the track of a third steed, that 
had been travelling the same direction : towards 
the house. 

They found the gate closed. They had left it 
open. Some less negligent person had entered 
the park after them 1 

" Our host has got safe home !" whispered 
Scarthe to his subaltern. 

•* So much the better," he added with a sig- 
nificant smile, " I don't want to capture him — 
at least, not now ; and if 1 can make a captive 
of his daughter — not at all. If I succeed not 
in that, why then — then — 1 fear Sir Marmaduke 
will have to. accept the hospitality of his Majesty, 
and abide some time under the roof of that royal 
mansion that lies eastward of Cheap — erst hon- 
oured by the residence of so many distinguished 
gentlemen. Ha ! ha 1 ha !" 

Having delivered himself of this jocular allu- 
sion to the Tower, he passed through the park 
gate ; and at the head of his troopers continued 
briskly, but silently, along the king's highway. 
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Od went the glittering phalanx — winding up 
the road like some destroying serpent on its way 
to wickedness — the pattering of their horses' 
feet, and the occasional clink of steel scabbards, 
striking against stirrups and fuisseSy were the 
only sounds that broke upon the still air of the 
morning — to proclaim the passage of armed and 
mounted men. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Shortly after the spies had taken their de- 
parture from Stone Dean, the conspirators might 
have been seen, emerging from the house, 
mounting their horses, and riding off. They 
went, much after the fashion in which they had 
come — in silence, alone, or in small groups; 
and, after clearing the gate entrance, along dif- 
ferent roads. Some half dozen stayed later than 
the rest ; but before the daylight could have 
disclosed their identity, these had also bidden 
adieu to Stone Dean ; and were journeying far 
beyond the precincts of its secluded park. 

When thelast guest had gone,twoof Holtspur's 
improvised grooms — for whose services there 
was no further occasion — also took their de- 

VOL. IT. o 
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parture from the place. There remained only 
three individuals in the old mansion — its owner, 
bis Indian attendant, and Gregory Garth. 

Of these, the last mentioned, and only he, 
had yielded his spirit to the embrace of the 
drowsy god. 

On perceiving that bis services as stable- 
helper were no longer in requisition, the ex- 
footpad, — having no other lodging to which he 
might betake himself, — bad stretched his tired 
limbs along the beecbwood bench ; which, as on 
a former occasion, he had drawn up close to the 
kitchen fire. In five minutes after, not only the 
ample kitchen itself, but the contiguous apart- 
ments of pantry and wash-house, — with the 
various passages between, — were resonant of his 
snores. 

Holtspur was still in the apartment in which 
the meeting had been held — the library it was 
— where, seated in front of a writing table, with 
pen in hand, he appeared to busy himself in the 
composition of some document of more than 
ordinary importance. 

Oriole was the only one of the household who 
seemed to have no occupation: since he was 
neither sleeping, nor acting. 
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He was not inside the house^ nor yet outside, 
but part of both : since he stood in the doorway, 
on the top step of the front entrance, — the door 
being still open. 

He was in his habitual attitude of perfect 
repose, — silent and statuesque. This he had 
maintained for some length of time — having 
lingered, vaguely gazing after the last guest who 
had gone away — or, rather, the two woodmen, 
Walford and Dancey: for they had been the 
latest to take their departure. 

It is difficult to say what may have been 
occupying the thoughts of the young savage. 
Perhaps they wer^e dwelling upon scenes of the 
past — memories of his forest home, thousands 
of miles away — memories of his early years — 
of his tawny companions, and their sports — me- 
mories, perhaps more tender, of sister or mother ? 
Whether or no, they stirred him not from his 
silent attitude; and for a long half-hour he 
remained motionless, wrapped in speechless 
reverie. 

It was only on seeing the first streaks of the 
dawn, stealing over the beech-dad crests of the 
hills, that he began to arouse himself; and thea 

o 2 
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only in his eyes were exhibited signs of ac- 
tivity. 

These, instead of being directed towards the 
sky, were turned towards the ground — scru- 
tinizing a space in front of the door- step, where 
the close crowding of hoof-prints told of the 
many horsemen who had late made their de- 
parture from the place. 

For some time the Indian kept his eyes upon 
the ground, without exhibiting any apparent 
interest in the tracks. And yet he appeared to 
be tracing them : perhaps only in obedience to 
a habit learnt, and indulged in, from earliest 
childhood. 

After a while, his glance wandered to a wider 
range ; and something, observed at a few paces 
distance, appeared more seriously to engage his 
attention. 

His statuesque attitude became at once dis- 
arranged ; and, gliding down from the steps, he 
walked rapidly along the gravelled walk, leading 
to the left side of the house. 

On arriving at the angle of the wall, he 
stooped downward — as if to examine some 
object at his feet. 
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After remaining motionless for a few seconds, 
he continued on — still with body bent — towards 
the back part of the dwelling. 

He proceeded slowly, but without making a 
stop — till he had arrived near the rear of the 
mansion. There a narrow doorway, opening 
into the eastern wing, was before his eyes ; and 
into this he stood gazing — evidently in some 
surprise. It could not be at seeing the 
door: for he knew of it already. It was its 
being open that elicited that look of astonish- 
ment. 

During his stay at Stone Dean he had never 
known that side door to be otherwise than shut, 
and locked too. As there was only himself, 
and his master, who had the right to unlock 
it, he was naturally surprised at finding it ajar. 

He might not have heeded the circumstance 
but for another, which seemed to connect it- 
self with the open door. He had observed the 
footprints of two men, plainly impressed in the 
damp dust. They ran all along the wall, parallel 
to, and a few paces from it. -Near the angle of 
the building, they were joined by a third set of 
footmarks ; md from that point the three pro- 
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ceeded together till lost among the horse-tracks 
around the entrance in front. 

It was these footmarks that had first at- 
tracted the Indian from his stand upon the 
steps ; and, in tracing them, he had been con- 
ducted to the side doorway. 

To examine the tracks, either of man or 
animal, and wherever seen, is a habit — indeed 
almost an instinct — with an Indian; and, ruled 
by this peculiarity of his people, Oriole had 
hastened to scrutinize the " sign." 

The act was not altogether unaccompanied 
by a process of ratiocination. Slightly as he 
understood the bearings of those political 
schemes, in which his master was engaged, the 
faithful follower knew that there was reason for 
secresy, as well as suspicion in regard to the 
men, with whom he was brought in contact. 
It was some vague thought of this kind, that 
had caused him to take notice of the tracks. 

He remembered having conducted all the 
gentlemen outward by the front door, on their 
departure, as he had conducted them inward on 
their arrival. He remembered that all had 
ridden directly away. Which of them, then, 
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had gone round to the rear of the building, 
without his having observed them ? 

There were three distinct sets of footprints, 
not going towards the back, but returning 
towards the front. One set had been made by 
hobnailed shoes. These might be the tracks of 
one of the three helpers; but the other two 
were those of gentlemen. 

Almost intuitively had the Indian arrived at 
this conclusion, when his analysis was inter- 
rupted by seeing the side-door standing open — 
a circumstance which strengthened his incipient 
suspicion that there was something in the '^ sign." 

Without waiting to examine the tracks any 
further, he glided forward to the doorway ; and, 
stepping inside, traversed the narrow passage 
which conducted to the antechamber — where 
Scarthe and his cornet had so silently assisted 
at the ceremony of the nocturnal assemblage. 

The keen eye of the American aboriginal — 
even under the sombre light of the unused 
apartment — at once detected evidences of its 
late occupancy. The unshut doors afforded 
this ; but the deep dust, that for years had been 
accumulating on the floors, showed traces of 
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having been recently stirred by shuffling feet- 
leaving no doubt upon the mind of Oriole, that 
men had been in that room, and had gone out 
of it, only an hour or two before. 

The disturbed spider webs upon the glazed 
partition did not escape his observation; nor 
the little spot upon the pane of glass that had 
been rubbed clean. 

Oriole placed his eye to it. He could see 
the whole of the apartment, late occupied by his 
master's guests. He could see that master, 
now alone — seated before his writing table-— 
utterly unconscious of being observed. 

The Indian was about to tap upon the glass, 
and communicate the discovery he had made ; 
but, remembering his own misfortune, and that 
he could only speak by signs, he glided back 
through the passage, with the intention of 
reaching the library by the front entrance. 

Daylight had come down — sufficiently clear to 
enable him to make scrutiny of the tracks with 
more exactness; and he lingered awhile re- 
tracing them — in the hope of finding some 
solution of the mystery of their existence. The 
sun had not yet risen ; but the red rays of the 
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aurora already encrimsoiied the crests of the 
surrounding ridges, tinting also the tops of the 
tall trees that overhung the old dwelling of Stone 
Dean. The light, falling upon the roosts of 
the rooks, had set the birds astart, and caused 
them to commence the utterance of their cheer- 
ful cawing. 

Whether it was the clamour of the crows, or 
the rustling of the riotous rats — as they chased 
one another along the empty shelves, and 
behind the decayed wainscotting of the old 
kitchen — or whether the circumstance was due 
to some other, and less explicable cause, certain 
it is that the slumbers of Gregory Garth were 
at that crisis interrupted. 

His snoring suddenly came to a termination ; 
and he awoke with a start. 

It was a start, moreover, that led to a more 
serious disturbance: for, having destroyed his 
equilibrium on the beechwood bench — which 
chanced to be of somewhat slender dimensions — 
his body came down upon the hard stone flags 
of the floor, with a concussion, that for several 
seconds completely deprived him of breath. 

On recovering his wind — and along with it 
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his senses — which had for awhile remained in a 
state of obfiiscation — the ex-footpad soon com- 
prehended the nature of the mishap that had 
befallen him. 

But the unpleasant tumble upon the flagged 
floor, had cured him of all inclination to return 
to his treacherous couch; and, instead, he 
strolled out into the open air, to consult the 
sun — his unfailing monitor — as to the time of 
day. 

Only the morning before, Gregory had been 
the proprietor of a watch — whether honestly so 
need not be said ; but this time-piece was now 
ticking within the pigeon-hole depository of an 
Uxbridge pawnbroker ; and the duplicate which 
the ex-footpad carried in his fob could give him 
no information about the hour. 

In reality, he had not been asleep more than 
twenty minutes ; but his dreams — drawn from 
a wide range of actual experiences — ^led him to 
believe that he had been slumbering for a much 
longer time. 

He was rather surprised — though not too 
well pleased — when, on reaching the door, and 
" squinting" outside, he perceived by the sky 
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that it was still only the earliest hour of the 
day ; and that, after all his dreaming, he had not 
had the advantage of over half an hour's sleep. 

He was contemplating a return to his bench- 
bedstead; when, on casting a stray glance 
outwards, his eye fell upon the figure of a man 
moving slowly around one of the angles of the 
mansion. He saw it was Oriole. 

As Gregory knew that Oriole was the proper 
butler of the establishment — or at all events 
carried the key of the wine-cellar — it occurred 
to him that, through the intervention of the 
Indian, he might obtain a morning dram, to 
refresh him after his uneasy slumber. 

He was proceeding outside — intending to 
make known his wish — when he perceived that 
Oriole was engaged in a peculiar occupation. 
With his body half bent, and his eyes keenly 
scrutinizing the ground, the Indian was moving 
slowly along the side of the house, parallel to 
the direction of the wall. 

Seeing this strange action Garth did not 
attempt to interrupt it ; but, taking his stand 
by the angle of the building, silently watched 
the movement. 
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Somewhat to the surprise of the footpad, he 
saw the red-skin crouch cautiously forward to a 
door, which stood open ; and, with all the silent 
stealth, that might have been observed by the 
most accomplished cracksman, Garth saw him 
creep inside — as if afraid of being detected in 
the act ! 

** Humph !" muttered Gregory, with a por- 
tentous shake of his shaggy occiput; "I 
shouldn't wonder if Master Henry ha' got a 
treetor in his own camp. What he be about, I 
shud like to know — a goodish bit I shud like 
it. Can't a be wittels, or drink, the dummy's 
after? No — can't a be neyther: seein' he ha' 
got charge o' the keys, and may cram his gut* 
whensomever he pleezes. It be somethin' o' 
more consarn than eatin' or drinkin. That be 
it, sureish. But what the Ole Scratch kin 
it be?" 

As Gregory put this last interrogatory, he 
inserted his thick, knotty digits into the mazes 
of his matted mop, and commenced pulling the 
hair over his forehead, as if by that means to 
elicit an answer. 

After tossing his coarse curly locks into 
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a state of woolly frowsiness, he seemed to Kave 
arrived no nearer to an elucidation of the 
Indian's mysterious conduct; as was evinced 
by another string of muttered interrogatories 
that proceeded from his lips. 

" Be the redskin a playin* spy ? They be 
ticklish times for Master Henry, I knows that. 
But surely a tongueless Indyen lad, as ha' fol- 
lowed him from tother side o' the world, and been 
faithful to him most the whole o* his life — he 
ha' told me so — surely sich a thing as that an't 
goin' to turn treetor to him now? Beside, 
what kin a Indyen know o our' polyticks ? A 
spy, — pish ! It can't a be that ! It may be a 
bit o' stealin'. That's more likelyish; but 
whatsomdever it do be, heear go to find out." 

Garth was about moving towards the side door 
— into which Oriole had made his stealthy 
entrance — when he saw the latter coming out 
again. 

As the Indian was seen to return towards the 
front, in the same cautious manner in which he 
had gone from it — that is, with body stooped, and 
eyes eagerly scrutinizing the path — Garth also 
turned his glance towards the ground. 
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Though no match few the American in 
reading the "sign" — either of the heavens or 
the earth — the ex-footpad was not altogether 
unpractised in the translating of tracks. 

It had been long — alas ! too long — a branch 
of his peculiar calling; and the footpad's ex- 
perience now enabled him to perceive, that 
such was the occupation in which Oriole was 
engaged. 

He saw the footprints which the Indian was 
following up, — not now as before in a back- 
ward direction ; but in that by which they who 
had made them must have gone. 

All at once a new light flashed into the 
brain of the retired robber. He no longer 
suspected the Indian of being a spy ; but, on 
the contrary, perceived that he was in the act 
of tracking some individual, or individuals, 
more amenable to this suspicion. He remem- 
bered certain circumstances that had transpired 
during the night : odd expressions and actions 
that had signalized the behaviour of his fellow- 
helper, Walford. He had remarked the ab- 
sence of the latter at a particular time; and 
also on the occasion of Walford's taking two 
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horses from the stable — the first led out — that 
he had used some arguments, to dissuade 
both Dancey and himself from giving him as- 
sistance. 

Gartl^ supposed at the time, that Walford 
had been actuated simply by a desire to secure 
the perquisites ; but now, that he looked upon 
the tracks — which Oriole was in the act of scru- 
tinising — a new thought rushed into his mind : 
a suspicion that, during that eventful night, trea- 
son had been stalking around the dwelling of 
Stone Dean. 

Excited by this thought, the ex-footpad threw 
himself alongside the Indian, and endeavoured 
by signs to convey the intelligence he had 
obtained by conjecture — as well as to pos- 
sess himself of that which the redskin might 
have arrived at, by sonje more trustworthy pro- 
cess of reasoning. 

Unfortunately Gregory Garth was but a poor 
pantomimist. His grimaces and gestures were 
rather ludicrous, than explanatory of his thoughts; 
so much so, that the Indian, after vainly endea- 
vouring to comprehend them, answered with an 
ambiguous shake of the head. Then^ gliding 
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silently past, he ascended the steps, and hurried 
on towards the apartment — in which he proposed 
to hold more intelligible communion with his 
master. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

On the departure of his fellow conspirators — 
patriots we should rather call them — Holtspur, 
as we have already said, had passed the re- 
mainder of the night engaged at his writing- 
table. 

The time was spent in the performance of a 
duty, entrusted to him by his friends, Pym and 
Hampden ; with whom, and a few others, he 
had held secret conference beyond the hours 
allotted to the more public business of the 
meeting. It was a duty no less important, than 
the drawing up of a charge of attainder against 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. 

It was one which Holtspur could perform 
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with all the ardour of a zealous enthusiasm — 
springing from his natural indignation against 
this gigantic wrongdoer. 

A true hater of kings, he felt triumphant. 
His republican sentiments, uttered in the as- 
sembly just separated — so loudly applauded by 
those who listened to them — could not fail to 
find echo in every honest English heart ; and 
the patriot felt that the time was nigh, when 
such sentiments need be no longer spoken in 
the conclave of a secret conference, but boldly 
and openly in the tribune of a nation. 

The king had been once more compelled to 
call his " Commons" together. In a few days 
the Parliament was to meet — that splendid Par- 
liament afterwards known as the " Long" — and, 
from the election returns already received. Holt- 
spur knew the character of most of the states- 
men who were to compose it. With such men 
as Pym and Hampden at its head — with Holies, 
Hazlerig, Vane, Martin, Cromwell, and a host 
of other popular patriots, taking part in its 
councils — it would be strange if something 
should not be effected, to stem the tide of 
tyranny, so long flowing over the land — sub- 
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merging under its infamous waves every land- 
mark of English liberty. 

Swayed by thoughts like these, did Henry 
Holtspur enter upon the task assigned him. 

For over an hour had he been occupied in its 
performance — with scarce a moment's inter- 
mission ; and then only, when the soft dream 
of love, stealing over his spirit, chased from it 
%e sterner thoughts of statecraft and war, which 
bad been the habitual themes of his later life. 

He had well-nigh finished his work, when in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the Indian. 

" Eh, Oriole ?" demanded he, in some sur- 
prise, as, glancing up from his papers, he re- 
marked the agitated mien of his attendant. 
" Anything the matter ? You look as if some- 
thing was amiss. I hope that you and Garth 
have not been quarrelling over your perqui- 
sites ?" 

The Indian made sign of a negative to this 
imputation — which he knew was only spoken in 
jest. 

" Nothing about hinci, then ? What is it, my 
brave ?" 

This question was answered by Oriole raising 

p2 
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one of his feet — ^with the sole turned upwards, 
at the same time glancing to the ground with 
an angry ejaculation. 

" Ha !" said Holtspur, who read those signs 
as easily as if they had been a written language 
— " An enemy upon the trail ?" 

Oriole held up three of his fingers — point- 
ing perpendicularly towards the ceiling of the 
room. 

'' Three instead of one 1 and three men ! 
WeD, perhaps they will be easier to deal with 
than if it was a trio of women" 

The cavalier, as he made this half-jesting 
remark, seemed to give way for a moment to 
some reflection, altogether unconnected with the 
intelligence conveyed by his attendant. 

" What is it, Oriole ? What have you seen ?" 
asked he, returning to the subject of the In- 
dian's communication. 

Oriole's answer to this was a sign for his 
master to tbllow him. At the same time, turn- 
ing on his heel, he led the way out of the apart- 
ment, out of the front door, and round by the left 
wing of the house. Thither he was followed by 
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Holtspur and Gregory Garth^ when all three 
commenced re-examining the tracks. 

These were again traced in a backward direc- 
tion to the side-doorway. 

It could not be doubted that two of the men 
who made them had issued thence. The third 
— he who wore the hobnailed shoes — had met 
these on their coming out ; and afterwards 
walked along with them to the front — where 
the footmarks were lost among the hoof-prints 
of the horses. 

There were no tracks leading towards the 
side entrance ; but, as there was no other way 
by which the room could have been entered — 
except by the glass door, and that had cer- 
tainly not been unclosed — it was evident thai 
the two men who had come out by the side 
passage must have gone in by it. 

The absence of any footmarks leading inward 
had a signification of another kind. It proved 
that they, who had so intruded, must have 
passed inside before the coming on of the rain- 
storm, and gone out, after it had ceased. In 
other words, two men must have tenanted that 
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chamber during most, if not all^ of the time 
that the conference continued. 

Other signs pointed out by the Indian — the 
disturbance of the dust upon the floor, and the 
removal of the cerements from the glass — left 
no doubt as to the object of their presence in 
the unused apartment. Spies, to a certainty ! 

Holtspur's countenance became clouded, as 
this conviction forced itself upon him. 

The hobnails told who was the traitor that had 
guided them thither. There were plenty of like 
tracks on the other side of the house, leading to 
the stable yard. Oriole easily identified the 
footmarks as made by Will Walford. 

" It but crowns my suspicions of the knave," 
said Holtspur, as with gloom upon his brow he 
walked back into the house. 

" Dang seize the white-livered loon !" cried 
the ex-footpad. "He shall answer for this 
night's dirty doins. That shall be sureish sar-» 
tin, or my name arn't Gregory Garth." 

On re-entering the library, Holtspur did not 
resume his seat ; but commenced pacing the 
floor with quick, excited steps. 

What had arisen was matter to make him 
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serious. Spies had been present — he could not 
doubt it — and the fact was fiill of significance. 
It concerned not only his own safety, but that 
of many others — gentlemen of rank and position 
in the county, with several Members of Parlia- 
ment from other counties : among them Pym, 
Hollis, Hazlerig, Henry Martin, and the younger 
Sir Harry Vane. 

Sir Marmaduke Wade, too, must have been 
seen by the spies ! 

In regard to the latter, Holtspur felt a special 
apprehension. It was by invitation — his own — 
that Sir Marmaduke had been present at the 
meeting ; and Holtspur knew that the knight 
would now be compromised beyond redemption 
— even to the danger of losing his life. 

Whoever had occupied that antechamber 
must have overheard not only all that had been 
spoken, but have seen each speaker in turn — 
in short, every individu^ present, and under a 
light clear enough to have rendered sure their 
identification. 

It needed very little reflection to point out 
who had been the chief spy. The despatch, 
taken by Garth from the king's messenger, 
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rendered it easy to tell that, Richard Scarthe 
had been in that chamber — either in person, or 
by deputy. 

All this knowledge flashed upon the mind of 
the patriot conspirator, with a distinctness pain- 
fully vivid. 

Unfortunately, the course, proper for him to 
pursue, was far from being so dear ; and for 
some minutes ne remained in a state of inde- 
cision as to how he should act. 

With such evidence as Scarthe possessed 
against him, he felt keenly conscious of danger 
— a danger threatening not only his liberty, but 
his life. 

If taken before the Star Chamber — after 
what he had that night said and done — he could 
not expect any other verdict than a conviction ; 
and his would not be the first head, during that 
weak tyrant's reign, that had tumbled untimely 
from the block. 

It was of no use upbraiding himself, with the 
negligence that had led to the unfortunate situa- 
tion. Nor was there any time to indulge in 
self-reproach: for the longer he reflected, the 
more proximate would be the danger he had to 
dread. 
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Henry Holtspur was a man of ready deter- 
mination. A life partly spent amidst dangers 
of flood and field — under the shadows of pri- 
meval American forests — on the war-path of 
the hostile Mohawk — had habituated him to 
the forming of quick resolves, and as quickly 
carrying them into execution. 

But no man is gifted with omniscience ; and 
there are occasions when the wisest in thought, 
and quickest in action, may be overtaken. 

It was so in Holtspur 's case at this particular 
crisis. He felt that he had been outwitted. In 
the fair field of fight he had defeated an adver- 
sary, who, in the dark diplomacy of intrigue, 
was likely to triumph over him. 

There was not much time to be lost. Was 
there any ? They, who had made that stealthy 
visit to Stone Dean, would be sure to repeat it ; 
and soon — not secretly as before, but openly, 
and in force. 

Why had they not returned already ? This 
was the only question that appeared difficult to 
answer. 

Why the arrest had not been made at once — 
a wholesale capture of the conspirators — could 
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be raore easily answered. The spies might not 
have been prepared for a coup so sudden, or 
extensive. 

But since there had been time 

"By Heaven!" exclaimed the cavalier, suddenly 
interrupting the train of his conjectures ; " there's 
no time to be lost ! I must from here, and at 
once. Garth !" 

" Master Henry ?" 

" Saddle my horse, on the instant ! Oriole !" 

The Indian stood before him. 

" Are my pistols loaded ?" 

Oriole made sign in the affirmative — point- 
ing to the pistols that lay on the oaken mantel- 
shelf. 

" Enough ! I may need them ere long. 
Place them in the holsters." 

" And now, Oriole," continued his master, 
after a reflective pause, and regarding his at- 
tendant with some sadness ; ** 1 am going upon 
a journey. I may be absent for some time. 
You cannot accompany me. You must stay 
here — till I either return, or send for you." 

The Indian listened, his countenance clouding 
over with an expression of disquietude. 
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" Don't be downhearted, my brave !" pursued 
Holtspur. "We shall not be separated for 
long — no longer than I can help." 

Oriole asked by a gesture why he was to be 
left behind ; adding in a pantomime equally in- 
telligible to Holtspur, that he was ready to fol- 
low him to the death — to die for him. 

" I know all that, faithful boy," responded his 
patron and protector ; " right well do I know it : 
since you've given proof of it once before. But 
your prowess, that might avail me in the pathless 
coverts of your native forest, and against enemies 
of your own colour, would be of little service here. 
The foe I have now to fear is not a naked savage 
with club and tomahawk ; but a king with sword 
and sceptre. Ah ! my brave Oriole, your single 
arm would be idle to shield me, where a whole 
host are to be my adversaries. Come, faithful 
friend! I lose time — too much have I lost 
already. Quick with my valise. Pack and 
strap it to the croup. Put these papers into it. 
The rest may remain as they are. Quick, good 
Oriole! Hubert should be saddled by this 
time. Garth, what is it ?" 
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Garth stood in the doorway — breathless, 
ghastly pale. 

"Ho! what's that? I need not ask. Too 
weU do I understand those sounds !'' 

" Lor/ O lor !' Master Henry ! The house 
be surrounded wi' horsemen. They be the kew- 
reseers from Bulstrode/' 

'' Ha ! Scarthe has been quick and cunning ! 
Fm too late, I fear !" 

Saying this, the cavalier snatched up his pis- 
tols — at the same time grasping his sword — as 
if with the intention of making an attempt to 
defend himself. 

The ex-footpad also armed himself with his 
terrible pike — which chanced to be standing in 
the hall ; while Oriole's weapon was a tomahawk, 
habitually worn about his person. 

Drawing his blade from its scabbard, Elolt- 
spur rushed towards the front entrance — close 
followed by Garth and the Indian. 

On reaching the door, which was still standing 
open, the conspirator saw at a glance, that 
resistance would be worse than idle: since it 
could only end in the sacrifice of his own life, 
and perhaps the lives of his faithful followers. 
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In front of the house was ranged a row of 
steel-clad cuirassiers — each with his arquebus 
ready to deliver its fire ; while the trampling of 
hoofs, the clanking of armour, and the voices of 
men resounding from the rear of the dwelling, 
told that the circumvallation was complete. 

" Who are you ? What is your business ?" 
demanded Holtspur of one, who from his atti- 
tude and gestures appeared to act as the leader 
— but whose face was hidden behind the closed 
visor of his helmet. 

The demand was mechanical — a mere matter 
of form. He who made it knew — without the 
necessity of asking — to whom he was addressing 
himself, as well as the business that had brought 
him there. 

He had not encountered that cavalier in the 
field of fight — and conquered him too — without 
leaving a souvenir by which he could be re- 
cognized. 

But it needed not the wounded arm — still 
carried in its sling — to enable Henry Holtspur 
to recognize Richard Scarthe, his adversary in 
the equestrian duel. Without such evidence 
both horse and rider might have been identified. 
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"I came not here to answer idle questions," 
replied Scarthe, with a laugh that rang ironically 
through the bars of his umbril. " Your first, I 
presume, needs no answer ; and though I shall 
be over-courteous in replying to your second, you 
are welcome to the response you have challenged. 
My business, then, is to arrest a traitor I" 
"A traitor! Who?" 
" Henry Holtspur — a traitor to his king." 
" Coward !" cried Holtspur, returning scorn 
for scorn; "this is the thanks I receive for 
sparing your paltry life. From your extensive 
entourage of steel-clad hirelings, it is evident 
you fear a second chastisement at my hands. 
Why did you not bring a whole regiment with 
you? Ha! ha! ha!" 

" You are pleased to be facetious," said 
Scarthe, whose triumphant position facilitated 
the restraining of his temper. " In the end. 
Master Holtspur, you may find it not such 
matter for mirth. Let them be merry who win. 
Laughter comes with but ill grace from the lips 
of those who are about to lose ; nay, have already 

lost " 

" Already lost !" interrupted Holtspur, driven 
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to the interrogatory, by the tone of significant 
insinuation in which the other had spoken. 

" Not your liberty : though that also you have 
already lost, l^fot your head : that you may lose 
by-and-bye ; but something which, if you be a 
true cavalier, should be dear to you as either." 

"What?" mechanically inquired Holtspur, 
moved to the interrogatory, less by the am- 
biguous speech than by the sight of an object 
which, at that moment, flashed before his angry 
eye. " What ?" 

" Your mistress 1" was the taunting reply. 
"Don't fancy, my pretty picker-up of stray 
gloves, that you are the only one who receives 
such sweet favours. The fair lady of the golden 
hair, and white gauntlets, may have taken a 
fancy to dispose of a pair ; and where two are 
thus delicately dispensed, the last given is the 
one most prized by me !" 

As Scarthe said this, he raised his hand trium- 
phantly towards the peak of his helmet ; where 
a glove of white doeskin was seen conspicuously 
set — its tapering fingers turned forward, as if 
pointing in derision at him who possessed its 
feUow ! 
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Scartbe's gesture was superfluous. The eye 
of his adversary had been already fixed ui)on the 
indicated object ; and the frown, that suddenly 
overspread his face, betrayed a strange com- 
mingling of emotions — surprise, incredulity, 
anger, with something more than its share of 
incipient jealousy. 

Rushed into Holtspur's mind at that moment, 
the recollection of the tete-a-tetey he had witnes- 
sed after parting with Marion Wade — her pro- 
menade up the long avenue, side by side with 
Scarthe — that short but bitter moment, when 
she had appeared complaisante. 

If he wronged her in thought, he did not do 
so in speech. His jealousy kept silence; his 
anger alone found utterance. 

" False trickster !" he cried, " 'tis an im- 
pudent deception. She never gave you that 
glove. Thou hast found it — stolen it, more 
likely; and, by Heaven! I shall take it from 
thee, and restore it to its slandered owner— even 
here, in spite of your myrmidons ! Yield it 
up, Richard Scarthe ! or on the point of my 

sword " 

The threat was left unfinished, or rather un- 
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heard: for, simultaneous with its utterance, 
came the action — Holtspur raising his naked 
blade, and rushing upon his adversary. 

"Seize him!" cried the latter, reining his 
horse backward to escape the thrust. ''Seize 
the rebel ! Slay him, if he resist !" 

At the command, half-a-dozen of the cuirassiers 
spurred their steeds forward to the spot. Some 
stretched forth their hands to lay hold upon 
Holtspur, while others aimed at striking him 
down with the butts of their carbines. 

Garth and the Indian had sallied forth to 
defend their master ; who, had it not been for 
this, would perhaps have made a more prolonged 
resistance. But the sight of his two faithful 
followers — ^thus unnecessarily risking their lives 
— caused him suddenly to change his mad design; 
and, without offering further resistance, he sur- 
rendered himself into the hands of the soldiers 
who had surrounded him. 

" Fast bind the rebel !" cried Scarthe, en- 
deavouring to conceal his chagrin, at having 
shown fear, by pouring forth a volley of loyal 
speeches. 

" Relieve him of his worthless weapon ! Ti« 
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him hand and foot — ^nedk and cropl He is 
road, and therefore dangerous. Ha! ha! ha! 
Tight, you knaves! Tight as a hangman's 
neck-tie !" 

The order was obeyed quickly — ^if not to the 
letter ; and in a few seconds Henry Holtspur 
stood bound, in the midst of his jeering 
enemies. 

^' Bring forth his horse !" cried Scarthe, in 
mocking tones. " The black horseman I ha ! 
ha 1 ha ! Let him have one last ride on his 
favourite charger. After that, he shall ride at 
the King's expense. Ha ! ha 1 ha I" 

The black steed, already saddled by Garth, 
was soon brought round, and led towards the 
captive. There was something significant in the 
neigh, to which Hubert gave utterance as he 
approached the spot — something mournful: as 
if he suspected, or knew, that his master was in 
a position of peril. 

As he was conducted nearer, and at length 
placed side by side with the prisoner, he bent his 
neck round till his muzzle touched Holtspur's 
cheek; while his low, tremulous whimpering 
proved, as plainly as words could have expressed 
it, that he comprehended alL 
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The cuirassier captain had watched the odd 
and affecting incident. Instead of exciting his 
sympathy, it only intensified his chagrin. The 
presence of that steed reminded him, more 
forcibly than ever, of his own humiliating defeat 
—of which the animal had been more than a 
little the cause. Scarthe hated the horse almost 
as much as his master I 

" Now, brave sir !" shouted he, endeavouring, 
in a derisive strain, to drown the unpleasant 
memories which the sight of Hubert had sum- 
moned up. '' Such a distinguished individual 
must not ride bareheaded along the king's high- 
way. Ho there ! Bring out his beaver, and set 
it upon his crown jauntily — jauntily !" 

Three or four of the cuirassiers, who had dis- 
mounted, were proceeding to obey this last order 
— and had alreadymountedthe stepsleading up to 
the entrance — when an ejaculation from their 
commander caused them to turn back. 

" Never mind, my lads 1" he cried, as if 
having changed his intention. ^' Back to your 
horses ! Never mind the hat : I shall go for it 
mysdf.*' 

The final words of this injunction were rather 
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muttered, than spoken aloud. It was not in- 
tended they should be heard. They appeared to 
be the involuntary expression of some secret 
purpose, which had suddenly suggested itself to 
the mind of the speaker. 

After giving utterance to them, the cuirassier 
captain leaped silently out of his saddlie; and, 
mounting the stone steps, entered the door of 
the dwelling. 

He traversed the entrance-hall with searching 
glances, and continued on along the corridor — 
until he stood opposite the door of an apartment. 
It was the library late occupied by the con- 
spirators. He knew its situation ; and surmised 
that he would there find what he was seeking for. 

He was not mistaken. On entering he saw 
the desired object — the hat of Holtspur, hanging 
upon the antlers of a stag that were fixed in a 
conspicuous position against the wall. 

He clutched at the hat, and jerked it down — 
with as much eagerness, as if he feared that 
something might intervene to prevent him. 

It needed no close scrutiny to discover the 
white gauntlet, still in its place beside the 
panache of ostrich feathers. On the next in- 
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stant, the hat, though permitted to retain its 
plume, was despofled of the doeskin. 

With a bitter smile passing over bis pale 
features, did Scarthe scan the two gloves once 
more brought together. Finger by finger, and 
stitch by stitch did he compare them — holding 
them side by side, and up to the window's light. 
His smile degenerated into a frown, as, on the 
completion of the analysis, he became convinced 
— beyond the possibility of a doubt — that the 
glove taken from the hat of Henry Holtspur, 
and that now figuring on his own helmet, were 
fellows y and formed a pair. Right and left were 
they — the latter being the true love token ! 

He had entertained a hope, though but a very 
slight one, that he might still be mistaken. He 
could indulge it no longer. The gauntlet, worn 
in the hat of the black horseman, must have 
once graced the fair fingers of Marion Wade. 

" Has she given it to him ? Need I ask the 
question ? She must have done so, beyond a 
doubt. May the fiend fire my soul, if I do not 
find an opportunity to make her rue the gift !" 

Such was the unamiable menace with which 
Scarthe completed the comparison of the gloves. 
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That, just taken from the hat of Holtspur, 
was now transferred to the breast of his doublet. 
Quick and secret was the transfer: as if he 
deemed it desirable that the act should not be 
observed. 

" Go !" he commanded, addressing himself 
to one of the troopers who attended him, " go 
into the garden — if there be such a thing about 
this wretched place. If not, take to the fields ; 
and procure me some flowers; Red ones — no 
matter what sort, so that they be of a bright red 
colour. Bring them hither, and be quick about 
it!" 

The soldier — accustomed to obey orders 
without questioning — hurried out to execute the 
singular command. 

" You," continued Scarthe, speaking to the 
other trooper, who had entered with him, " you 
set about collecting those papers. Secure that 
valise. It appears to need no further packing. 
See that it be taken to Bulstrode. Search every 
room in the house ; and bring out any arms or 
papers you may light upon. You know your 
work. Do it briskly !" 

With like alacrity the second attendant has- 
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tened to perform the part allotted to him ; and 
Scarthe was for the moment left to himself. 

" I should be more hungry/' muttered he, 
" after th^e documents, I see scattered about, 
were I in need of them. No doubt there's 
many a traitor's name inscribed on their pages : 
and enough besides to compromise half the 
squires in the county. More than one, I war* 
rant me, through this silent tiestimony, would be- 
come entitled to a cheap lodging in that grand 
tenement eastward of Cheap. It's a sort of 
thing I don't much relish; though now 
I'm into it, I may as well make a wholesale 
sweep of these conspiring churls. As for Holt- 
spur and Sir Marmy, I need no written evidence 
of their guilt. My own oral testimony, con- 
joined with that of my worthy sub, will be suffi- 
cient to deprive one — or both, if need be — of 
their heads. So — to the devil with the docu- 
ments !" 

As he said this^ he turned scornfully away 
from the table on which the papers were 
strewed. 

" Stay 1" he exclaimed — the instant after facing 
round again, with a look that betokened some 
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sudden change in his views ; ^* Not so fast, 
Richard Scarthe ! Not so fast ! Who knows that 
among this forest of treasonous scribbling, I may 
not find some flower of epistolary correspond- 
ence — a billeUdeuw. Ha ! if there should be 
one from herl Strange, I did not think of it 
before. If— if— if '' 

In the earnestness, with which he proceeded 
to toss over the litter of letters and other docu- 
ments, his hypothetical thought, whatever it 
was, remained unspoken. 

For several minutes he busied himsdf among 
the papers — opening scores of epistles — in the 
expectation of finding one in a feminine hand, 
and bearing the signature : " Marion Wade." 

He was disappointed. No such name was 
to be found among the correspondents of Henry 
Holtspur. They were all of the masculine gen- 
der — all, or nearly all, politicians and conspira- 
tors! 

Scarthe was about discontinuing his search-— 
for he had opened everything in the shape of a 
letter — when a document of imposing as- 
pect attracted his attention. It bore the royal 
signet upon its envelope. 
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" By the eyes of Argus !" cried he, as his 
own fell upon the well-known seal ; " What see 
I ? A letter from the King ! What can his 
majesty have to communicate to this faithful 
subject, I wonder ? Zounds ! 'tis addressed to 
myself!" 



'''For 

" * ye Captain Scarthe, 
" Command : H. M. Royal Cuirassiers, 
" Bulstrode Park, 

" Shire of Buckingham.* 

" The intercepted despatch ! Here's a dis- 
covery ! Henry Holtspur a footpad ! In league 
with one, at all events — else how should he have 
become possessed of this? So — so! Not a 
traitor's, but a felon's death shall he die ! The 
gibbet instead of the block! Ha! Mistress 
Marion Wade ! you will repent the gift of your 
pretty glove, when you learn that you have be- 
stowed it on a thief! By St. Sidpiece ! 'twill 
be a comical eclaircissement I" 

" Ho, fellow I You've got the flowers ?" 
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" I have, captain. They be the best I can 
find. There a'nt nothing but weeds about the 
old place, an* withered at that." 

" So much the better : I want them a trifle 
withered. These will do — colour, shape — ^just 
the thing. Here ! arrange them in a little 
bunch, and tie it to this hat. Fix them, as if 
the clasp confined them in their place. Be 
smart, my man ; and make a neat thing of it !" 

The trooper plied his fingers with all the 
plastic ingenuity in his power ; and, in a few 
seconds of time, a somewhat ragged bouquet 
was arranged, and adjusted on the beaver be- 
longing to the black horseman— in the same 
place late occupied by the white gauntlet. 

" Now !" said Scarthe, making a stride in the 
direction of the door, '' Take out this hat. Place 
it on the head of the prisoner ; and hark ye, cor- 
poral ; you needn't let him see the transforma- 
tion that has been made, nor need you show it 
conspicuously to any one else. You understand 
me?" 

The trooper having replied to these confiden- 
tial commands with a nod and a knowing look, 
hurried off to execute them. 
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Stnbbs^ b diarge of the guards outside, had 
already mounted Holtspur on horseback ; where, 
with hands fast bound, and, for additional secu- 
rity, tied to the croup of the saddle, — bis 
andes also lashed to the stirrup leathers, and a 
steel-dad cuirassier, with drawn sword on each 
side of him- — he looked like a captive left with- 
out the slightest chance of escape. 

Even thus ignominiously pinioned, no air of 
the felon had he. His head, though bare, was 
not bowed ; but carried proudly erect, without 
swagger, and with that air of tranquil indiffer- 
ence which distinguishes the true cavalier, even in 
captivity. His rough, and somewhat vagabond 
captors, could not help admiring that heroic 
courage — of which, but a few days before, they 
had witnessed such splendid proof. 

" What a pity," whispered one, " what a pity 
he's not on our side I He'd make a noble offi- 
cer of cavalry !" 

" Help Master Holtspur to his hat !" taunt- 
ingly commanded Scarthe, as he clambered upon 
his own steed. " The wind must not be per- 
miitted to toss those waving locks too ruddy. 
How becoming they will be upon the block ! 
Hal ha! ha!" 
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As commanded, his hat was placed upon the 
prisoner's head. 

The " forward/' brayed out by the bugle, 
drowned the satirical laugh of their leader, while 
the troopers, in files of two — with Scarthe attheir 
head, Stubbs in the rear, and Holtspur near the 
centre — moved slowly across the lawn, leaving 
the mansion of Stone Dean without a master ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

On perceiving that his presence could no longer 
be of any service to his patron, and might be 
detrimental to himself, Gregory Garth had 
betaken his body to a place of concealment — 
one of the garrets of Stone Dean — where, through 
a dormer window, he had been witness to all that 
transpired outside. 

As the last of Scarthe's troopers passed out 
through the gateway of Stone Dean, the ex- 
footpad came down from his hiding-place, and re- 
appeared in front of the house. 

Guided by a similar instinct, the Indian had 
also made himself invisible ; and now reappear- 
ing at the same time, the two stood face to face ; 
but without the ability to exchange either word 
or idea. 
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Gregory could not understand the pantomi- 
mic language of the Indian; while the latter 
knew not a word of English — the cavalier always 
conversing with him in his native tongue. 

It is true that neither had much to say to the 
other. Both had witnessed the capture of their 
common patron and master. Oriole only knew 
that he was in the hands of enemies ; while 
Garth more clearly comprehended the character 
of these enemies, and their motive for making 
him a prisoner. 

Now that be was a prisoner, the first and 
simultaneous thought of both was — whether 
there was any chance of effecting his escape. 

With the American this was an instinct; 
while perhaps with any other Englishman, than 
one of Garth's kidney, the idea would scarce 
have been entertained. 

But the ex-footpad, in the course of his pro- 
fessional career, had found his way out of 
too many prisons, to regard the accomplishment 
of sucb a feat as either impossible or improbable , 
and he at once set about reflecting upon what 
steps should be ts^ken for the rescue, and release 
of Henry Holtspur. 
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Garth was sadly in need of a second head to 
join counsel with his own. That of the Indian, 
however good it might be, was absolutely of no 
use to him : since there was no way of getting 
at the ideas it contained. 

"The unfort'nate creetur!" exclaimed he, 
after several vain attempts at a mutual under- 
standing of signs ; *' he an't no good to me — 
not half so much as my own old dummies : for 
they wur o' some sarvice. Well, I maun try 
an' manage 'ithout him." 

Indeed Gregory, whether wishing it or not, 
was soon reduced to this alternative : for the In- 
dian, convinced that he could not make himself 
intelligible, desisted from the attempt. Fol- 
lowing out another of his natural instincts, he 
parted from the ex-footpad, and glided off upon 
the track of the troopers — perhaps with some 
vague idea of being more serviceable to bis mas- 
ter if once by his side again. 

'' The dummy's faithful to him as a bound," 
muttered Gregory, seeing the Indian depart; 
'' same as my ole do' pals war to me. Sir Henry 
ha did 'im a sarvice some time, I dar say*— as be 
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does everybody whenever he can. Now, what's 
to be done for him ?" 

The footpad stood for some minutes in a re- 
flecting attitude. 

" They Ve ta'en him up to Bulstrode, whar 
they Ve quartered. No doubt about that. They 
won't keep him there a longish time. They 
mean no common prison to hold him. Newgate, 
or the Tower — one o' the two are sure o' bein' 
his lodging afore the morrow night ? 

" What chance o' a rescue on the road ? 
Ne'er a much, I fear. Dang seize it I my dum- 
mies wouldn't do for that sort o' thing. There'll 
go a whole troop o' these kewreseers along wi' 
him ? No doubt o't. 

" I wonder if they'll take him up the day ? 
Maybe they woant; an' if they doant, theer mout 
be a chance i' the night. I wish I had some 
one to help me with a good think. 

" Hanged if I kin believe ole Dancey to be a 
treetur. Tan't possible, after what he ha' sayed 
to me, no later than yesterday momin' No, 
'tant' possible. He ha' know'd nothin' 'bout 
this bizness; and it be all the doins o' that 
devil's get o' a Walford. 
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" m go see Dancey. Til find out whether 
be had a hand in't or no. If no, then he'll do 
summat to help me ; and maybe that daughter 
o' bis 'U do summat ? Sartin she wilh If my 
eyes don't cheat me, the girl's mad after Sir 
Henry — mad as a she hare in March time. 

" I'll go to Dancey's this very minnit. I've 
another errand in that same direction; an' I 
kin kill two birds with the one stooan. Cuss the 
whey-faced loon Walfprd ! If I doant larrup 
him, as long as I can find a hard spot inside 
bis ugly skin. Augh !" 

And winding up his soliloquy with the as- 
pirated exclamation, be re-entered the house — 
as if to prepare for bis proposed visit to the cot- 
tage of Dancey. 

Although he bad promised himself to start on 
the instant, it was a good half hour before he 
took his departure from Stone Dean. The larder 
lay temptingly open — as also the wine cellar ; 
and although the captors of Henry Holtspur had 
foraged freely upon both, the short time allowed 
them for ransacking bad prevented their making 
a clear sweep of the shelves. The ex-footpad, 
therefore, found sufficient food left to furnish him 
VOL. n. K 
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with a tolerable breakfast, and wine enough to 
wash it down. 

In addition to the time spent in appeasing 
his appetite, there was another affair that occu- 
pied some twenty minutes longer. In his mas- 
ter's bedroom — and other apartments that had 
not been entered by the cuirassiers — there lay a 
number of valuable articles of a portable kind. 
These, that might also be said to be now owner- 
less, were of course no longer safe — even within 
the house. Any thief might enter, and carry 
them away under his cloak. 

The man, who made this reflection, was not 
one to leave such chattels unsecured ; and pro- 
curing a large bag, he thrust into it, silver cups, 
and candlesticks, with several other costly arti- 
cles of luxe^ dress, and armour — one upon top 
of the other — until the sack was filled to the 
mouth. Hoisting it on his shoulders, he marched 
out of the house ; and, after carrying the spoil 
to some distance among the shrubbery, he se- 
lected for it a place of concealment. 

As this was an act in which the ci-devant 
footpad was an adept, he bestowed the property 
in such a manner, that the sharpest eye might 
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have passed within six feet without perceiving 
it. 

It is not justice to Gregory to say that he was 
stealing this treasure. He was merely secreting 
it, against the return of its owner. But it would 
be equally untrue to assert, that, while hiding 
the bag among the bushes, his mind did not give 
way to some vague speculation as to the chances 
of a reversion. 

Perhaps it occurred to him that in the event 
of Holtspur never returning to Stone Dean, — 
or never being again seen by him, Garth — the 
contents of that sack would be some compensa- 
tion for the loss of his beloved master. 

Certainly some such thought flitted vaguely 
through his brain at the moment; though it 
could not have taken the shape of a wish : for in 
the very next instant he took his departure from 
Stone Dean — eagerly bent on an errand, which, 
if successful, would annihilate all hope of that 
vaguely contemplated reversion. 

As may be surmised from his soliloquized 
speeches, his route lay direct to the dwelling of 
Dick Dancey; and in due time he arrived within 
sight of this humble abode. 

R 2 
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Before coming out into the slight clearing 
that surrounded it, he observed some one stag- 
gering off upon the opposite side. He only 
caught a glimpse of this person — who in the next 
instant disappeared among the trees — but in 
that glimpse Garth identified the individual. It 
was the woodman Walford — who, from the way 
he was tracking it, appeared to be in a state of in- 
toxication. 

Garth comprehending the cause, came easily 
to this conclusion : and making no further pause 
— except to ascertain that the woodman was 
continuing his serpentine promenade — passed 
on towards the cottage. 

He had made a correct guess as to Walford's 
condition : for at that moment the woodman 
was perhaps as drunk as he had ever been in is 
life. How he came to get into this state will be 
made clear, by giving in brief detail some inci- 
dents that had transpired since his departure 
from Stone Dean — in which he and his coadjutor 
Dancey had been the chief actors. 

It was still only the earliest dawn of morning 
when the brace of worthies, returning home 
after their night's stable work, entered under the 
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shadows of Wapsey's Wood ; but there was light 
enough to show that the steps of neither were as 
steady as they should have been. Both kept re- 
peatedly stumbling against the trees ; and once 
Walford went head foremost into a pool of 
muddy water^-from which he emerged with his 
foul complexion still fouler in appearance. 

The raiti, which had rendered the path* slip- 
pery, might have accounted for this unsteadiness 
in the steps of the two foresters. But there was 
also observable in theif speech an obliquity, 
which could not have been caused by the rain, 
but was clearly the consequence of exposure to a 
more potent fluid. 

Dancey conversed glibly and gleefully — inter- 
larding his speech with an occasional spell of 
chuckling laughter. He had come away per- 
fectly satisfied with the proceedings of the night ; 
the proceeds of which— a fistful of silver — he 
repeatedly pulled out of his pocket, and held up 
to the dim light — ^tossing it about to assure him- 
self that it was the real coin of the realm that 
chinked between his fingers. 

Walford's palm seemed not to have been so 
liberally ''greased;" but for all that he was also 
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in high spirits. Something besides his per- 
quisities had put him in a good humour with 
himself; though he did not impart the secret of 
this something to his companion. It was not 
altogether the contents of the stone jar which he 
had abstracted from the cellars of Stone Dean ; 
though it might have been this that was causing 
him to talk so thickly, and stumble so frequently 
upon the path. 

There was a stimulant to his joy more exciting 
than the spirit he had imbibed out of the bottle. 
It was the prospect of proximate ruin to the man, 
whose bread he had been just eating, and whose 
beer he had been drinking. 

It was by no means clear to him how this 
ruin would be brought about. His new patron 
had not given him so much as a hint of the use 
he intended making of that night's work. But, 
dull as was the brain of the brute Walford, he 
knew that something would follow likely to rid 
him of his rival ; and this, too, without any fur- 
ther risk, or exertion, on his part. Both the 
danger and the trouble of avenging himself — 
for he felt vengeful towards Holtspur — were not 
only taken out of his hands, but he was also 
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promised a handsome reward for his easy and 
willing service. This was the real cause of his 
secret glee: at the moment heightened by the 
repeated potations in which he had been indulging. 

On arriving at the cottage of his companion, 
it was not to be expected that Walford, in this 
state of feeling, would pass without looking in. 
Nor was Dancey in the mind to let him pass : 
for it so chanced that the jar of Hollands, which 
the younger woodman had abstracted from the 
cellars of Stone Dean, was carried' under the 
skirt of his doublet, and Dancey knew that it 
was not yet empty. 

The challenge of the old deer, stealer, to enter 
his cottage and finish the gin, was readily re- 
sponded to by his confrere; and both, stag- 
gering inside the hut, flung themselves into a 
couple of rush-bottomed chairs. Walford, un- 
corking the " grey beard," placed it upon the 
table ; and, tin cups having been procured, the 
two woodmen continued the carouse, which their 
homeward scramble had interrupted. 

It had now got to be daylight; and the 
beautiful Betsey, who had been astir long before 
sunrise, was summoned to attend upon them. 
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Neither cared for eating. The larder of Stone 
Dean had spoiled the appetites of both ; while its 
cellar had only sharpened their craving for drink. 

At first Walford scarce regarded the chill re- 
ception extended to him by the daughter of his 
host. He was too much elated at the prospect 
— of being soon disembarrassed of his dreaded 
rival — to pay attention to the frowns of his mis- 
tress. At that moment he believed himself in a 
fair way of becoming master of the situation. 

By little and little, however, bis jealous mis- 
givings began to rise into the ascendant — master- 
ing even the potent spirit of the juniper. 

A movement which Bet had made towards 
the door — -where she stood looking wistfully out, 
as if expecting some one — ^forcibly arrested Wal- 
ford's attention ; and, notwithstanding the pre- 
sumed restraint of her father's presence, he broke 
out in a strain of resentful recrimination. 

" Da-ang thee !" he exclaimed, angrily blurt- 
ing out the phrase, " Thee be a' stannin' in that 
door for no good. I wonder thee allows it, Dick 
Dancey ?" 

" Eh ! lad--hic-hic-ough !— what is't, Wull ? 
Say Bets' ! what ha' ye — hic-hic-ough — eh ?" 
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" She be danged ! An' thee be a old fool, 
Dick — to let her go on so wi' that fellow/* 

« Eh, Wull ? Wha' fella— who ye meean, 
lad?— hic-cuff!" 

" She know . who I mean — she know well 
enough, wi' all her innocent looks. Ha ! He'll 
make a of her, if he han't did it a'ready." 

" Father ! will you listen to this language ?" 
cried Bet, turning in from the door, and appeal- 
ing to her natural protector against the vile term 
which her drunken suitor had applied to her. 
'' It isn't the first time he has called me by that 
name. Oh, father ! don't let him say it again 1" 

" Your father 'U find out some day that it be 
only the truth," muttered Walford doggedly. 

" Troos !" repeated Dancey, with a maudlin 
stare, " Troos — what is't, lad ? — what is't, Bet- 
sey, gurl ?" 

" He called me a ," answered the girl, 

reluctantly repeating the opprobrious epithet. 

" He did ! called you a , Betsey ? If he 

called ye th'-th'-that, I'll sm-a-a-ash him mto 
faggots !" 

As the woodman uttered this characteristic 
threat, he attempted to raise himself into an up- 
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right attitude — apparently with the intention of 
carrying it into execution. 

The attempt proved a failure ; for, after half- 
regaining his legs, the intoxicated deer-stealer 
sank back into his chair — the " rungs " of which 
bent and cracked under his ponderous weight, 
as if about to part company with each other. 

"Ee-s!" tauntingly continued the accuser, 
gaining confidence by the helplessness of Old 
Dick — otherwise dreaded by him. " Thee de- 
serves to be called it ! Thee be all I say — 
a " 

"You hear him, father? He has said it 
again !" 

"Said what— what, Bets, gurl?" 

" That Fm a " 

And Betsey once more repeated the offensive 
word, this time pronouncing it with fuller 
emphasis. 

The second appeal called forth a more ener- 
getic response. This time Dancey's attempt to 
get upon his feet was more successful. 

Balancing himself against the back of his 
great arm-chair, he cried out: — 

" WuU Walford ! Thee be a viUain ! How 
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dar* thee call my daughter— a — a — hic-cock? 
Goo out o' my house this minute ; or if thee 
doant — hic-coo — if thee doant, TU split thy 
skull like a withy ! Get thee goo-o-one !" 

" ril do jest that !" answered Walford, sulkily 
rising from his chair, and scowling resentfully 
both on father and daughter. '* I ha' got a 
house o' my own to go to ; an' dang me, if I 
doant take along wi' me what be my own !" 

Saying this, he whipped the stone jar from 
the table, stuck the cork into it ; and placing 
it once more under his skirt, strode out of the 
deer-stealer's dwelling 

"Da-ang thee, Dick Dancey!" he shouted 
back, after stepping over the threshold. " Thee 
be-est an old fool — that's what thee be ! An' 
as for thee," he added, turning fiercely towards 
Bet, " maybe thee hast seen thy fine fancy — 
for the last time. Hoora ! Fve did that this 
nighty *ll put iron bars atween thee an* him. 
Dang thee, thou——" 

And once more repeating the insulting epi- 
thet, the vile brute broke through the flimsy 
fence, and went reeling away into the woods. 

It was at this moment that his receding figure 
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came under the eyes of Gregory Garth, just then 
approaching the cottage from the opposite 
direction. 

"What be that he say" 'bout iron bars?" 
inquired Dancey, slightly sobered by the un- 
pleasant incident. " Who be he threatening, 
gurir 

" I can*t say, father," replied Bet, telling a 
white lie. "I think he don't know himself 
what he says. He is the worse for drink." 

"That he be, ha! ha! — E-es — hic-coo — he 
must be fiill o't — that hol-hol-lands he had up 
there at the old house — hic-coo ! that ha' done 
'im up. The lad han't got much o' a head 
for drink. He be easy to get overc-c-come. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! I b'lieve Betsy, gurl, I've been 
a drinkin' m'self ? Never mind I Be all right 
after I ha' a wink i' the old arm-ch-ch-air. So 
here gob-go-es !" 

With this wind-up, the deer-stealer let him- 
self down into the great beechwood chair — as 
easily as his unmanageable limbs would allow 
him — and, in less than ten seconds' time, his 
snoring proved that he was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The parting speech of her resentful lover had 
not fallen upon the ears of Bet Dancey without 
producing an effect. 

It was not the opprobrious epithet concluding 
it that had caused the red to forsake her cheeks 
— leaving them, with her lips, blanched and 
bloodless. It was not the vilifying phrase, but 
the hint that preceded it, which caused her to 
start to her feet, and stand for some time 
gasping with suspended breath. 

" Maybe thee hast seen thy fine fancy for 
the last time. Ha ! I've did that this night 
'II put iron bars atween thee and him." 

Such were Walford's exact words. 

Between her and whom ? Holtspur ? Who 
else ? Who but Holtspur was in her mind ? 
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And who but he could be in the mind of Wal- 
ford? 

She knew that Walford was fiercely jealous 
of the black horseman. Glad would she have 
been for the latter to have given him cause. 
Alas! she alone had exhibited the signs that 
had conducted Walford to this jealousy. 

Iron bars — a prison — for him — the man who 
in her own wild way she almost adored ! 

What did it mean ? Was it in prospect, this 
threatened prison for Holtspur? Or might 
it mean that he was already incarcerated ? 

The latter could scarce be — else something 
relating to it would have escaped from the lips 
either of her /ather or his guest, during their 
babble over the bottle of Hollands ? 

They had been at Stone Dean throughout the 
whole night. The girl knew it, and knew how 
they had been employed ; knew also something 
of the character of the company convened there 
— enough to convince her that it was some sort 
of a secret assemblage, dangerous to be held 
under the light of day. 

The unlettered, but intelligent maiden, knew, 
moreover : that the cavalier was a man of pecu- 
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liar inclinings — that is, one who was suspected 
of not being loyal to the king. She had heard 
all this in whispers, and from the lips of her 
father — who was accustomed to make no secret 
of his own disloyalty. 

Bet regarded not the republican leanings of 
the man she admired. Perhaps on this account 
she admired him all the more ? Not because 
they were in consonance with the professions of 
her own father ; but from the courage required 
to avow such sentiments in such times ; and • 
courage was just the virtue to challenge the ad- 
miration of this bold-hearted beauty. 

If there was aught to interfere with her ap- 
proval of Holtspur's political proclivities, it was 
a vague sense of his being in danger from hold- 
ing them. This, from time to time, had ren- 
dered her uneasy on his account. 

The words of Walford had changed this un- 
easiness into a positive anxiety. 

True, he appeared to have uttered them in 
spite; but not the less likely was his con- 
ditional threat to have a foundation in some 
fact about transpiring, or that had already 
transpired. 
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'* There t^ danger/' muttered the maiden, as 
Walford went off. "Master Holtspur must 
be warned of it — if I have to go myself. I 
shall go/' she added, as she saw her father sink 
helplessly into his chair, "and this very in- 
stant." 

She whipped her hooded doak from its peg, 
flung it loosely over her shoulders ; and, casting 
another glance towards the sleeper in the chair, 
was about to set forth on^her half-spoken errand ; 
when, just at that moment^ the lurcher gave out. 
his note of alarm. 

The intoxicated deerstealer heard the bark; 
stirred slightly on his seat ; muttered some in- 
coherent syllables ; and wandered oflf into a fresh 
maze of drunken dreaming. 

" If it should be Will coming back ?" said 
Bet, moving on tiptoe towards the door ; " I 
wouldn't be a bit surprised." 

" Thank the stars,it's not ! Some one from 
the direction of Stone Dean 1 Oh ! if it should 
be " 

An exclamation of disappointment interrupted 
the speech, as a tall, motley- clad figure, a dark- 
skinned face, and black bushy whiskers pre- 
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sented themselves a short distance off, under 
the branches of the trees. 

" It's that new friend of father's — his friend, 
too/' muttered the girl. " I heard them say he 
was at the Dean last night. Perhaps he can 
tell? Maybe he comes '* 

" Morrow, my gurl !" saluted Gregory Garth, 
interrupting Bet's speculations as to the object of 
his visit. "Niceish weather. Old bird back 
to his roost yet ?" 

" My father, you mean ?" rejoined Bet, not 
showing any displeasure at the bizarre style, 
either of the salute, or the interrogatory. 

" Why, sartin, I means him. Theer an't no 
other old bird as belongs to this nest, be there ? 
At home, eh?" 

" He is. He's asleep in his chair. You see 
him there ?" 

" Well, he do appear to be somethin o' that 
sort, sureish enough. Asleep, eh ? He snorts 
like a good un ! An't he a leetlish bit more 
than sleepin ?" continued the interrogator, seeing 
that Bet hesitated to make reply to this last 
interrogatory. **Eh, gurl?" 

" Well ! I won't ask ye 'to answer the ques- 

VOL. II. s 
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tion — seein* he be thy father. But theer sartinly 
be a strongish smell here. Ah ! it be coomin' 
from these cups, I suppose." 

Garth, as he said this, lifted one of the drinking 
vessels from the table; and held it up to his 
nose. 

"That's been Hollands in that 'ere. Same 
in t'other," he added, smelling the second cup. 
" Got the exact bokay — as the French say 'bout 
their wines — o' some o' them spirits over at the 
Dean. But surely the old un don't need both 
cups to drink out o'. There's been another un 
at it? It wan't thyself?" 

"No!" replied Bet, pronouncing the denial 
with a slightly indignant emphasis. 

" Doant be 'fended, gurl ! I war only a 
jokin' thee. But who war the other jovial ?" 

" A friend of father's. You know him, 
master ? Will Walford it was." 

"A friend o* your father's, eh? A great 
friend o' yer father's, aint he ?" 

" Father thinks a deal of him — more than he 
ought to, may be." 

" Then it's not true, Mistress Betsey, that 
you be so sweet upon this WuU Walford ?" 
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" Sweet upon him I Who said I was ?" 

" Well, nobody as I knows on ; but every- 
body say he be that way about you." 

" I can't help that ; nor people's tongues, 
neither. If people would only mind their own 
business " 

" Ah ! if they would, what a happy, comfort- 
able world we'd have o't ! But they woan't — 
they woant — dang seize 'em ! they woant !" 

After giving utterance to this somewhat old- 
fashioned reflection, Gregory remained for a 
time in a state of moody silence — as if labour- 
ing under some regret which the thought had 
called up. 

" You have some business with father ?" said 
Bet, interrogatively. 

"Well — that," replied Garth, appearing to 
hesitate about what he was going to say — " that 
depends. Sartin the old un don't look much 
like doin' business just now — do he V" 

" I fear not," was Bet's simple reply. 

" May be. Mistress Betsey," continued Garth, 
giving a glance of scrutiny into the face of the 
girl. " May be you might do for the business 

s 2 
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I have on hand — better, maybe, than thy father? 
I want " 

" What is it you want ?" inquired Betsey, too 
impatient to wait for the words, that were 
spoken by Garth with some deliberation. 

'*A friend. Not for myself; but for one 
that be in danger." 

" Who — who's in danger ?" asked the girl, 
with an eagerness of manner, that did not 
escape the quick eye of him to whom the inter- 
rogatory was addressed. 

" A gentleman — a real gentleman. You 
ought to know who I mean ?" 

" I ought to know ! How sir ?'' 

" You han't heerd, then, what hae' happened 
at Stone Dean, this mornin' ?" 

Bet made no answer. Her look, while pro- 
claiming a negative, told the presentiment with 
which the question had inspired her. 

" You han't heerd as how Master Holtspur 
ha' been tuk a prisoner, and carried away by the 
kewreseers o' Captain Scarthe? You han't heerd 
that, eh?" 

'' Oh !" cried Bet, adding a somewhat more 
emphatic form of ejaculation. " That then is 
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what he meant. I might have known it. O 
God— it was that !" 

"Who meant? What?" 

" Walford, Will Walford, oh !— the villain !" 

" Thee callest him a villain. Do thy father 
think him one ?" 

" When he hears this, he will. Oh ! Master 
Holtspur a prisoner I and to that man who is 
his deadly enemy ! Tis Will Walford's doinps 
— I am sure it is." 

" What makes thee think that, gurl ?" 

" He said he had done something — this very 
hour — ^something to bring it about." 

" Did he say so to thy father ?" 

" No ; only out of spite to me — just as he 
was going off. My father heard him, but he 
was too — too sleepy to understand him. If he 
had—" 

" He would ha' been angry wi* him — ^as thou 
art?" 

" I'm sure he would." 

" All right. I thought as much." 

" A prisoner ! Oh, sir ! where have they 
taken him to? What will they do to him? 
Tell me— tell me !" 
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" ril tell thee, when I know myself; and 
that, gurl, be just the errand ha* brought me 
over here. I see it be no use wakin* up the old 
un just now. Them Hollands '11 keep him a 
prisoner, till well nigh sundown. V the mean- 
while, somethin' must be done 'ithout him. 
Maybe you can sarve my purpose, as well, or 
better'n him — if thee be that way disposed." 

" What purpose ? If it be anything I can do 
for — for — Master Holtspur! Oh, I shall be 
only too glad." 

" That be just what I want. Thee must 
know I'm a friend o* Master Holtspur — an old 
retainer o' his family ; and Fll lay down my life, 
or a'most that, to get him out o' the clutches o' 
thes^ kewreseers. I know theer captain 11 try to 
get him beheaded. Ah I an' he'll get it done 
too ; if we can't find some way o' escape for 
him. It's to find that, I wants thy help. Mis- 
tress Betsey." 

" Tell me how I can help thee — I am ready 
for anything ?" responded the girl. 

As she said this, both her air and attitude 
betokened the truthfulness of her words. 

" There be no time to lose, then ; else I mout 
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ha' waited for yer father to go snacks wi' us. No 
matter. We caa take the first steps ithout 
him. It will be for you to go up to Bulstrode — 
that's where they've taken Master Henry just 
now ; an' get inside the house. You be known 
there, beant ye ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I can go in or out when I like. 
They won't suspect anything in that." 

"It be more than I could do, wi' that an' a good 
many other houses," said Garth, smiling signifi- 
cantly, "else I mout ha' gone myself. But 
you'll do better than me — better than anybody, 
mayhap. Find out, if ye can, first — whether the 
prisoner be goin' to be taken up to London ; 
then, what time they're goin' to take him ; 
then, what part o' the house they've put him in : 
for he's sure to be shut up somewhere. Find 
out that ; an' as much more as you can ; and 
fetch the whole story back here to me. Maybe 
by the time you gets back, the old un 'U be 
awake, an' ha' his noddle clear enough to help 
us think o' something." 

" I shall go at once/' said Bet, moving in the 
direction of the door. 

" Aye, start right oflF. The minutes be 
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preecious for Master Henry. Stay ! Ill go with 
thee a bit. IVe got another errand out this 
direction, that 'II just about take up my time, 
till ye get back. We may as well go thegither 
— so far as our roads agree. Good-bye, Dick 
Dancey ! Snore on, old un; an' sleep it off as 
quick's ye can : we may want ye badly bye-an'- 
bye.'' 

And with this jocular leave-taking, the retired 
footpad stepped out of the house, and followed 
the girl — who, eager upon the errand that had 
summoned her forth, had already advanced some 
distance along the path. 

Their routes did not correspond for any great 
length. Atadistanceof two or three hundredyards 
from the cottage, the path parted into two ; one, 
the plainer one, running towards the rearward of 
Bulstrode Park ; the other — which appeared as 
if used by only a few individuals — trending in 
the direction of Will Walford's domicile. 

The daughter of Dick Dancey faced into the 
former; and, stepping out nimbly, soon dis- 
appeared behind the hanging boughs of the 
beeches. 

The ex-footpad, lingering a little to look after 
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her, as soon as she was out of sight, turoed into 
the other path ; which would conduct him to the 
hut of the woodman. 

Before going far in this new direction, he once 
more came to a stop, alongside a big bush of 
holly, that grew near the path. Drawing a clasp 
knife from his pocket, he proceeded to cut off 
one of its largest branches. 

Having severed the sapling from its parent 
stem, he continued to ply |^is blade upon it, until 
it had assumed the shape and dimensions of a 
stout cudgel. The purpose for which this 
weapon was designed may already have been 
guessed at. If not, the mutterings which es- 
caped from the lips of Gregory Garth will make 
clear his intent. 

" I don't want,*' said he, paring oflf some of 
the more prominent knots with his knife. '' I 
don't want to kill the brute outright — though 
he desarve that much, an' more too. I'll gie 
'im a dose, howsomever, as '11 keep 'im in-doors, 
an' out o' further mischief — as long as I'm likely 
to stay in this sogerin' neighbourhood. He 
han't got much o' a picter to spoil no how ; or 
I'd make his ugly mug that his own mother if 
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he ha' one, wouldn't like to swear to it. Next 
time he goo to play spy, or help others to do't 
eyther, he'll be apt to remember Gregory Garth. 
Won't he? 

" A tydish bit o' stick," he continued, holding 
up the piece of trimmed holly, and surveying it 
with an air of satisfaction, " and if I'd let them 
knots stay on, I shouldn't like to ha' answered 
for the skull case o' Mister WuU Walford, thick 
as that be. I dare s£^ it'll do now, and I maun 
keep on to his house. Ha ! theers his paltry 
stye, I suppose ? I hope the pig's in o* it." 

Saying this, he advanced stealthily a few paces, 
and then stopped to listen. 

" Good !" he exclaimed, " the brute be inside : 
I hear his gruntin'. Dang seize it, it's a snore ! 
They be all asleepin this Wapsey's Wood I Well, 
I'll wake him out o' that, wi' a heigh an' a ho ; 
and here goo to begin it I" 

On giving utterance to this threat, he started 
forward at a quick pace. He was soon inside the 
hut, and standing over the prostrate form of the 
slumbering wood^chopper. 

The latter was lying upon a low bed — the true 
truckle of the peasant's cottage — a stout struc- 
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ture of beechen timber, with short legs raising it 
about a foot from the floor. 

The occupant of this coarse couch was upon 
his back, with arms and legs extended to their 
full length — as if he had been spread out on 
purpose to dry. But the liquid that had placed 
him in that attitude was not water. It was a 
fluid that had been administered internally : as 
could be told by the stone jar of hollands that 
stood upon the floor, within reach of his hand ; 
and which his uninvited visitor upon examination 
found to be empty. 

" He's stolen it from the cellar o' Stone Dean," 
remarked the latter^ after smelling the jar, and 
otherwise scrutinizing it. " I know by the sniff 
o' the liquor it's that same ; an' I could sweer to 
them Dutch bottles afore a full quorum o' 
justices. Poor Master Henry ! He's not only 
been betrayed, but robbed by this ugly rascal. 
Well, here goo to gie him his reward !" 

As Garth uttered the words, he seized his 
fresh-cut cudgel ; and was about to come down 
with it upon the carcase of the slumbering 
woodman, when some thought suddenly stayed 
his hand. 
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" No !" he exclaimed; " Til wake him first, 
and gie him a bit o* my mind. If he ha* the 
feeling o' a human creeture, I'll first punish him 
i' the moral way — as the Vicar o' Giles's Chaf- 
font *ud call it." 

" Hee up !" he shouted aloud, poking the 
sleeper with the point of his stick. ** Roust 
thee, thou sluggart, and see what's time o'day ! 
Twelve by the sun, if it's an hour. Hee up, I 
say 1" 

Another poke of the stick, administered still 
more sharply than before, like its predecessor, 
produced no effect — or only the slightest. The 
inebriate rustic continued to snore ; and only a 
low grunt declared his consciousness of having 
been disturbed ; though it seemed more the 
mechanical action of the cudgel, that had been 
pushed rather forcibly into the pit of his stom- 
ach. 

" Hee up 1" cried Garth, once more giving 
him a taste of the holly stick. " Rouse thyself, 
I say ! If ye don't,* I'll wallop ye in your 
sleep. Roust ! roust !" 

At each summons the poke was repeated ; but 
with no better success than before. The sleeper 
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gave forth a series of spasmodic grunts; but 
still contiuued to snore on. 

** But for his snoring I'd think he wur gone 
dead/' said Garth, desisting from his attempts 
to awake him. " If not dead, however, he be 
dead drunk. That's clear enough I" 

" It be no use trying to bring him to his 
senses ?" continued he, after appearing to reflect. 
" And what's worse, 'twill be no use beatin' 
him in that state. The unfeelin' brute as I may 
well call him wouldn't feel it no how. I moat 
as well strike my stick against that theer bundle 
o' faggots. It's danged disappointin' ! What 
be the best thing to do wi' him ?" 

The puzzled footpad stood for a while reflect- 
ing ; then continued : — 

" 'Twoant do to ha' tuk the trouble o' comin' 
here for nothin' — beside the cuttin' o' this cud- 
gel. If I lay it into him now, he woan't feel it, 
till after he gets sober. That an't the satisfaction 
I want. I want to see him feel it.'' 

Again the speaker paused to consider. 

After a moment or two his eyes began to 
wander around the walls — as if some design had 
suggested itself, and he was searching for the 
means to carry it into execution. 
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Presently an object came under his gaze that 
appeared to fix it. 

It was a coil of rope, or thick cord — that had 
been thrown over one of the couplings of the 
roof, and was hanging within reach of his hand. 

" That be the best way, I take it," said he, 
resuming his soliloquy, ** an* I dar say this '11 do. 
It appear a stoutish piece, o' string," he con- 
tinued, dragging the cord from off the coupling, 
and trying its strength between hand and heel. 
" Yes ; it be strong enough to hold a bull on 
his back — let alone a pig like him ; and just 
long enough to make four ties o't. It's the very 
identical." 

Once more taking out his knife, he cut the 
cord into four nearly equal pieces. He then 
proceeded to carry out the design that had shaped 
itself in his mind ; and which, judging by his 
satisfied air as he set about it, appeared as if it 
promised to extricate him from his dilemma. 

This was simply to strap the drunken man to 
his truckle ; and leave him there — until his re- 
storation to a state of sobriety should render him 
sensible of the chastisement which he, Garth, in- 
tended to return and administer I 
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As the woodchopper lay with arms and limbs 
stretched out to their full length, his inviting 
attitude appeared to^ have suggested to Garth 
this mode of dealing with him. 

Chuckling over his work, with the quickness 
of an expert in the handling of ropes, the foot- 
pad now proceeded to the accomplishment of 
his task. 

In a few minutes' time, he had fastened the 
wrists and ankles of the sleeper to the trestles 
of his couch. This done, he stepped back to 
take a survey ; and as he stood over the uncon- 
scious captive, with arms-a-kimbo, he broke 
forth into a fit of uproarious laughter. 

" An't he a beauty, as he lays theer ?" said 
he, as if interrogating some unseen individual. 
" A reglar babe o' the woods ! Only wants the 
Robin-redbreasts to kiver him wi' a scattering 
b' beech leaves! Now," added he, apos- 
trophising the fast-bound sleeper, "you stay 
theer till I coom back ! I don't say it '11 be 
inside the twenty-four hours; but if 'tan't, 
don't be impatient, an' fret yourself 'bout my 
absence.' I've promised I'll coom; an' you 
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may be sure o't. For the present, Master 
Willi Walford, 111 bid you a good mornin' !" 

Saying this, and placing his cudgel in a comer 
— where he might readily lay hands upon it again 
— Garth stepped forth from the hut ; careftilly 
closed the door behind him; and took the 
back track towards the cottage in which he had 
left the .other inebriate Dancey. Him he now 
hoped to find in a more fit state, for acting as 
his co-partner in a scheme, he had partially con- 
ceived for the rescue of his imprisoned patron. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It yet wanted some minutes of midnight, on 
that same day, when three individuals were seen 
issuing out through the narrow doorway of Dick 
Dancey's cottage, and starting off along the 
path towards Bulstrode Park. 

They were two men and a woman — the last 
so shrouded in cloak and hood, that her age 
could not be guessed at, except from her lithe 
form and agile step— both proclaiming her to 
be young. 

The cloak, of a deep crimson colour, was the 
property of Bet Dancey ; and it was Bet's bold 
figure it enveloped. 

Her companions were her own father, and 
Gregory Garth. 

VOL. n. T 
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As the narrow path prevented them from 
walking side by side, they proceeded in single 
file — the ex-footpad in the lead, Dancey close 
following upon bis heels, and Bet bringing up 
the rear. 

This arrangement was not favourable to con- 
versation in a low tone of voice ; and, as the 
errand, on which they were going abroad at 
that late hour of night, might be supposed to 
require secrecy, by a tacit understanding be- 
tween them, all three preserved silence, through- 
out the whole time they were travelling along 
the forest path. 

Wapsey's Wood was separated from the 
park by a tract of pasture — interspersed with 
patches of gorse and heather. Through this 
the path ran direct to a rustic stile — which 
permitted a passage over, the palings. Inside 
the enclosure was a broad belt of heavy timber — 
oak, elm, and chestnut — through which the 
track continued on towards the dwelling. 

It was the south-western wing of Sir Mar- 
maduke's mansion that was thus approached ; 
and, the timber once traversed, a portion of 
the building might be seen — with the walls 
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* enclosing the courtyard at the back. The 
garden, with its fruit trees and ornamental 
shrubbery, extended in this direction — with its 
encircling fence ; but this being constructed in 
the st}ile of a moat, and, of course, sunk below 
the surface of the general level, was not visible 
from a distance. 

After passing silently over the stile, the trio 
of night promenaders forsook the ordinary 
path ; and kept on towards the house in a cir- 
cuitous direction. 

Having traversed the belt of timber — with 
the same cautious silence as they had hitherto 
observed — they arrived upon its edge, opposite 
the rear of the mansion, and at a point some 
hundred yards distant from the moated wall. 
There, as if by mutual agreement, they came 
to a stop — still keeping under the shadow of 
the trees. 

If this precaution was for the purpose of 
concealment, it was superfluous : for the night 
was pitch dark — like that which had preceded 
it — and in the sky above there were similar 
indications of a stprm. It was in effect a 
repetition of that electric congestion, that had 

T 2 
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disturbed the atmosphere on the previous night 
— to be in like manner dispersed by a deluge 
of rain. 

Between the timber and the shrubbery that 
surrounded the dwelling, lay a piece of open 
pasture — with tall trees standing over it, at 
wide intervals apart. Had it been daylight, or 
even moonlight, from the point where they had 
paused, a view of the dwelling-house — com- 
prising the buildings at the back, and a portion 
of its western fa§ade — could have been dis- 
tinctly obtained. As it was, they could only 
make out a sombre pile, dimly outlined against 
the dark leaden canopy of heaven ; though at 
intervals, as the lightning shot across the sky, 
the walls and windows, glancing under its 
momentary glare, could be traced as distinctly 
as by day. 

After arriving at their post of observation, 
the three individuals, who had come from 
Dancey's cottage, continued for a time to pre- 
serve a silence that spoke of some important 
design. The eyes of all three were turned 
towards the dwelling ; and, as the electric blaze 
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illumined their faces, it disclosed the features of 
all set in a serious expression. 

No light could be seen in any of the windows 
looking westward ; and, at that hour, it might 
have been supposed that the inmates of the 
mansion had all retired to rest. But there 
were also windows in the outbuildings ; and a 
faint gleam flickering from one or two of these 
told, that, either some of the domestics of the 
establishment, or the troopers quartered upon 
it, were still burning the midoight oil. 

The great gateway, that gave entrance into 
the courtyard, was visible from this point. 
When the lightning flashed, they could dis- 
tinguish the huge oaken folding doors, and see 
that they were shut ; but, while darkness was 
on, a tiny stream of yellowish light projecting 
through an aperture underneath, told, that 
a lamp was burning behind it, inside the 
archway. 

There was no sound to indicate that any one 
was stirring within the establishment. Oc- 
casionally a horse could be heard neighing in 
the stables, in answer to one that wandered 
over the pastures of the park — ^and a dog or 
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two, taking their cue from the king of the 
domestic quadrupeds, would fdr some seconds 
keep awake the hollow echoes of the courtyard 
with their resonant baying. 

While Garth and his two coadjutors were 
still listening, the great clock — from the tower 
that overtopped the mansion — tolled the hour 
of twelve. 

" Thee be quite sure, gurl," said the former, 
breaking silence, for the first time since leaving 
the domicile of Dancey, " thee be quite 8\ire 
about the hour?" 

"Quite sure," replied Bet, repeating the 
words of her interrogator. "He said twelve. 
He said he would be on guard all the night ; 
but from twelve till two would be his turn as 
sentry over the prisoner. The room is just 
yonder, inside the archway — where you see the 
light coming through." 

" The old storeroom it be," put in Dancey. 
" I know it well. Many's the fat buck I hae 
carried in theer, afore Sir Marmaduke took a 
notion I steeled his deer, an' gied me the sack 
from lookin' after them. Gad ! them were 
better times for Dick Dancey !" 
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"Did he say you was to come exact at 
twelve?" pursued Garth, without heeding the 
interpolation of the discharged keeper. 

**No," replied Bet, "not exact at twelve^ 
but soon after. He told me not to come near, 
until the guard had been changed awhile, and 
the men relieved — I think he called it — shomld 
go back into the courtyard/' 

" How war ye to know that ?" 

" He said he would set the lamp down upon 
the pavement, dose to the big door. When 
I should see the light shining out at the 
bottom^ I was to tap at the wicket, and he'd 
open it." 

" Well, it be shinin' out at the bottom now, 

and has been for some time before the 

clock struck. ^ Is that the way he meant it ?" 

"No. There's a hole — -where the cats go 
out and in. He's to put the lamp there." 

"Then it han't been sot there yet* We 
must keep a sharp look out for't. 'Twon't do 
to lose a preecious minnit. Thee be sure he 
sayed, he'd let thee speak wi' Master Henry ?" 

" He did ; he promised me faithfully — I had 
to give him a promise." 
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**What did thee promise him, my gull?** 
demanded Daocey, in a serious tone. 

"Oh, nothing much, father," replied Bet, 
'' nothing much ; considering what I did it for." 

"Never mind your daughter, Dancey. She 
he old enough to take care o' herself. The 
gurl '11 do what's right, I warrant her." 

"Ay, and that wouldn't have been any 
good;" pursued Bet, "he'd never have con- 
sented to let me in, but that he believes I'm 
sent by a great lady. I had to tell him that 
story, God forgive me !" 

" It be only a white lie, gurl," said Garth, in 
a tone of encouragement. " If every lie as be 
told war in as good a cause, they'd all be for- 
given up yonder, I dar say." 

As Garth said this, he turned his eyes 
reverently upward. "Ho!" cried he, lower- 
ing them suddenly; and directing his glance 
towards the gateway, "Yonner it be! The 
lamp's in the cat-hole !" 

Under one of the folds of the great oaken 
door — conspicuous through the aperture al- 
ready spoken of — a disc of dull yellowish light 
was now visible ; which on scrutiny could be 
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seen to be burning inside a lamp of not very 
translucent glass. It was one of the common 
stable lanthorns of the establishment — now 
doing guard duty in the quarters of the cuiras- 
sier troop. 

The signal was too marked to be mistaken. 

The girl, on perceiving it, only waited for 
some further instructions — given in a hurried 
manner by her two companions ; and which 
were but the impressive repetition of those 
already imparted, previous to sallying forth 
from the cottage. 

As soon as she had received them, she drew 
her doak closely round her ; and, gliding across 
the stretch of open pasture, arrived in front 
of the great gateway — inside of which was 
imprisoned the man, for whose sake she was 
about to risk moral shame, and perhaps per- 
sonal punishment ! 

In front of the wicket, she paused for some 
minutes — partly to recover her breath lost, in 
the hurried traverse across the pasture — and 
partly to strengthen her resolution of carrying 
through the task she had undertaken. 

Bold as was the heart of the deer-stealer's 
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daughter, it was not without misgivings at that 
moment. Might not the soldier have sum^- 
moned her thither to betray her? Might he 
not have contrived some design to get her within 
his power ? Perhaps accuse her of treason to 
the king ; or, by the threat of such accusation, 
endeavour to procure her compliance with some 
love proposals he had already half-hinted to her ? 

On the other hand, these proposals were not 
exactly of an insulting nature. There had been 
a certain degree of soldierly honour in the inter- 
course that had passed between herself and 
Withers — for Withers it was who had invited 
her to share his hours of guard. 

She had slightly known the young man, pre^ 
vious to his enlistment into the corps of cuiras- 
siers ; and although he had since passed through 
a malignant school, she could scarcely believe 
him so bad as those with whom he was asso- 
ciating. 

At that crisis, however, it mattered little how 
bad he might be. She had gone too far to 
think of withdrawing from the danger. She 
was too near the man she loved — with the full, 
fierce ardour of her outcast heart — too near to 
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go back, without making an effort to see, and, 
if possible, save him. As the thought of his 
danger came once more before her mind, she 
threw aside all regard for consequences; and^ 
advancing with fearless step, she knocked gently, 
but resolutely, against the door. 

Close succeeding this preconcerted signal, the 
tread of a trooper's boot was heard on the pave- 
ment inside, and with a subdued sound that 
denoted caution. Some one was approaching 
the wicket. 

On reaching the door, the footfall ceased to 
be heard; and the wicket was opened with a 
silence, that bespoke expectancy, on the part of 
him who drew back the bolt. 

Very different from the salutation of a sentry 
— the bold brusque " Who goes there ?" — was 
the soft whisper that fell upon the ears of the 
person claiming admission. 

" Is it you, sweet Betsey ?" asked the soldier ; 
and then, without waiting for a verbal answer 
to his interrogatory, he continued : " Come in, 
dear girl ! I have been so longing for twelve 
o'clock, I thought it would never strike up there. 
I believe the old timepiece be out o' tune. It 
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an't often I'm so weary for my torn o' the night 
gnard. Come in !" 

The giri having got over the slight shiver of 
timidity — that had temporarily possessed her— 
accepted the invitation ; and, stepping over the 
threshold of the wicket, stood inside the arched 
entrance which formed a covered passage be- 
tween the gate and the courtyard beyond. 

This passage was only illuminated by the 
lanthorn ; which, from its position at the bot- 
tom of the door — where it had been placed 
to effect the signal — gave out but a feeble light. 
As Withers, at that moment, had no wish for 
a better, the lamp was allowed to remain where 
he had placed it. 

There was enough light proceeding from it to 
show the side door conducting into the store- 
room — the improvised prison of Henry Holt- 
spur — which was the chief point the sentry had 
been instructed to guard. Upon this door the 
eyes of his visitor became directed, as soon as 
she had entered under the archway ; and to it 
her glance kept constantly returning — despite 
the efforts of Withers to fix it upon himself. 

He could not help observing the air of ab- 
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stractioo with which his supposed sweetheart 
listened to his protestations of love. He noticed 
her glance repeatedly directed towards the door 
of the store-room, with an eagerness that caused 
him some chagrin ; though he was only annoyed, 
that so little attention was being paid to his own 
blandishments. 

Had he suspected the true cause of Bet Dan- 
cey's indiflFerence, the door of Holtspur's prison 
would not have turned upon its hinges that 
night — at least not during Withers' tour of 
guard. 

" Come, Mistress Betsey 1" said he, in his en- 
deavours to secure a greater share of the girl's 
attention. '^ Don't talk about that affair just 
yet. You can deliver your message to the 
gentleman bye-and-bye. 'Twon't take long, I 
suppose ?" 

" Only a minute," replied Bet, " and that's 
just why I want to have it over." 

" Ah ! that," said Withers, beginning to flat- 
ter himself that his sweetheart was impatient to 
get through with the more disagreeable part of 
her errand, so as to have it off her hands. " Ah I 
well ; of course, Mistress Betsey — --" 
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"You know/* interrupted the girl, "one 
should always do their business first ? Business 
first, and pleasure afterwards." 

" Bah !" muttered Withers, " that mi always 
the best way ; leastwise, not to you or me. Let 
the business stand over a bit." 

" Oh ! no, no 1" answered Betsey with in- 
creasing impatience. " If the lady who sent me 
only knew that I was trifling in this way, ther<* 
would be a trouble. I'd not get the reward she 
has promised me. You can't believe how im- 
patient sheHl be, till she hears the answer Tm 
to take back to her !" 

" Oh ! bother her impatience ! Let her wait, 
charming Betsey !" 

"Nay, Master Withers; listen to reason. 
Suppose it was you who were in prison ; and 
some one wanted to hear from you : myself for 
instance. Would you say, * let her wait' then ? 
I pray you, don't detain me now : you can see 
me to-morrow. Come to the cottage ; and stay 
as long as you like. Father will be from home ; 
and you may talk as much nonsense as you have 
a mind to." 

"What a seducing Syren!" said her suitor, 
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evidently gratified at the pretty programme thus 
sketched out for him, " Well ! I agree to it. 
But you must give me a kiss before you go 
in ; and promise me another on, you're coming 
out." 

" With all my heart !" readily responded the 
representative of Maid Marian, "You're wel- 
come to a kiss. Take it.'' 

And, without waiting for Withers to fling his 
arms around her, or even meet her half way, she 
craned her neck forward, and pressed her pro- 
truded lips against the rough cheek of the 
trooper ! 

"There now!" was the ejaculation that ac- 
companied the loud smacking noise caused by 
the contact, " will that satisfy you ?" 

" No, dear Betsey ; nor a hundred thousand 
of the same. With such sweetness a man 
would never be satisfied; but always awantin' 
more. Ah ! they may talk about them girls in 
Flanders. Gi' me the kiss o' an English lass. 
It's got the jiniwine flavour about it." 

•' All flattery ! Come now ! keep your 
promise — if you expect me to keep mine, when 
I come out again." 
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" FU do it, sweet. But hark'ee ! Don't make 
no noise inside. If the guard corporal should 
come round and find What's goin on, he'd<jhange 
me from a sentry to a prisoner — in less time than 
it 'ud take to tell what's o'clock. Ah ! now ; one 
more afore you go in ?" 

The girl, without hesitation, a second time 
delivered her cheek to be kissed by the ready lips 
of her soldier lover ; and then, muttering some- 
thing like a promise — to permit more than one 
repetition of the dose when she should come out 
again — the storeroom door was opened to her ; 
and, without further interruption, she was ad- 
mitted within the precinct of Holtspur's prison. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

During all that day had the imprisoned patriot 
been chafing under his confinement. Since his 
capture he had been treated like a criminal — 
housed and fed, as if he were a criminal already 
convicted. 

There was no furniture in the small apartment 
in which he had been locked up. Only some 
articles of storage and lumber; but neither 
chair, table, nor bed. A rough bench was the 
substitute for all these. On this he sate, some- 
times reclined ; though he did not often change 
from one attitude to the other — on account of 
the difliculty attending the operation : for like a 
criminal was he also bound. His wrists were 
crossed behind his back, and there tightly tied ; 
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while as an additional security against any 
attempt to escape, his ancles were lashed together 
by a piece of splicing rope. 

He had made no effort to free himself. The 
thing appeared hopeless. . Even could he have 
got rid of his rope fastenings, there was a locked 
door, with a sentry all the time standing, or 
pacing, outside. 

Though keenly feeling the indignity thus put 
upon him — and sensible of the great danger in 
which his life was now placed — he had other 
thoughts that were still more bitter to bear. 

Marion Wade was the object of these reflec- 
tions — she, and her white gauntlet. Not that 
one, he had himself so proudly worn ; but its 
fellow, which he had seen so tauntingly set on 
the helmet of the cuirassier captain. 

All day long — and it had appeared of endless 
length — as well as during the hours of the night 
already passed, scarce for a moment had his 
mind been able to escape from that harassing 
thought. 

Notwithstanding his efforts to repudiate the 
suspicion — despite that reckless disavowal of it 
before Scarthe himself — he could not hinder its 
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recurrence. A hundred times did he ask himself 
the questions : whether Scarthe had come sur- 
reptitiously by the glove, or whether it had been 
given him as a love-token; like his own ? 

Over and over did he review the various cir- 
cumstances, that had transpired between himself 
and Marion Wade ; from the hour when riding 
listlessly along the forest road, he had been 
startled into a quick surprise at the sight of her 
peerless beauty — a surprise as rapidly changing 
into admiration. Then the after encounters 
upon the same road — which might have appeared 
accidental to any other mind than one quickened 
with love ; the dropping of the gauntlet, that 
might have been deemed a thing of chance, but 
for the after int^view, and confession that it was 
design; and those fervent speeches, that had 
passed between them — were they not vows, 
springing from the profoundest depths of her 
soul ? And had she not, on that same occasion, 
made to him a complete surrender of her heart 
— as he to her ? If words were to be believed, 
he had won the heart of Marion Wade. How 
could he doubt it ? 

He could, and did doubt ; not that she had' 

u2 
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spoken love words to him, and listened to his, 
with apparent complaisance. lie could not 
doubt that — unless under the belief that he had 
been dreaming. His uncertainty was of a dif- 
ferent character — far more unpleasant. It was 
the suspicion that Marion Wade could give love- 
looks, speak love-words, and drop love-tokens at 
pleasure ! That which she had done to him, 
she might do to another. In short he had 
given way to the heWefthat she had been coquet* 
ting with him. 

Of all the pangs that passion may inflict upon 
the heart of man, this is the most poignant. 
Love, unrequited, stings sharply enough; but 
when it has been promised requital — caressed to 
full fervour, and deluded by a pseudo-reciproca- 
tion — afterwards to have its dust-bedimmed eyes 
opened to the delusion — then indeed does jealousy 
become what it has been the fashion to call it — 
a monster. 

There is no cruelty to be compared with that 
of the coquette. 

Was Marion Wade one of this class ? 

A hundred times did Holtspur ask the ques- 
tion. A hundred times did he repudiate the 
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suspicion ; but alas I as often did a voice speak* 
ing harshly within his soul give forth the 
response : — 

" It is possible." 

Aye, and probable too I So ran his imagin- 
ings. 

Perhaps its probability was more conceivable 
to the mind of Henry Holtspur, from a sad 
experience of woman's deceitfulness, that had 
clouded the sky of his early life — just at that 
period when the sun of his fortune was ascend- 
ing towards its zenith. 

"Surely," said he — for the twentieth time 
indulging in the conjecture, "she must know 
that I am here? She cannot help knowing 
it. And yet, no message from her — not one 
word of inquiry! I could not be more neg- 
lected in a dungeon of the Inquisition. Is it 
that they are hindered — forbidden communi- 
cation with me? I would fain believe it so. 
They cannot have so suddenly abandoned a 
friendship commencing so cordially, and which, 
though only of yesterday, promising to be per- 
manent? Why do they, all at once, thus 
coldly turn from me ? 
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" Ah ! what have men not done — ^what wiD 
they not do, to stand clear of the ruin that 
threatens to fall ? It may be that one and all 
of them have repudiated me — she, too, dis- 
claiming a connexion that could but disgrace 
her? 

" Perhaps at this hour — on the other side of 
those massive walls — there is a scene of gaiety 
in which all are taking part — both the family 
and its guests ? Perhaps at this moment she 
may be the gayest and happiest of all ? Her 
new fancy seated by her side, or hovering around 
her, whispering honeyed speeches into her ear — 
beguiling her with those words of wickedness, 
whose usage he well understands ? And she, 
all the while, smiling and listening ? Oh !*' 

The final exclamation was uttered in a groan 
— betraying how painful was the picture which 
his jealous fancy had conjured up. 

And a fancy it was. Could his eye at that 
moment have pierced the massive walls, men- 
tioned in his soliloquy, he might have discovered 
how unjust — how groundless — were his hypo- 
thetical accusations. He would have seen Marion 
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Wade a suflFerer like himself — suffering from 
almost a similar cause. 

She was in her sleeping chamber, and alone. 
•She had been there for hours; but still her 
couch remained unpressed. The silken coverlet 
lay smoothly over the pillow of down, without 
any sign of having been upturned. Nor was 
there in her attitude aught that would indicate 
an intention of retiring to that luxurious place 
of repose. 

On the night before, in the same chamber, had 
she been equally the victim of unrest — though 
not to the same degree. Then had she been 
only apprehensive of danger to her lover, but 
still undisturbed by a doubt of his fidelity. 
Now the danger had descended — ^the doubt had 
arisen. Then her apprehensions had been re- 
lieved ; and she had fallen into a slumber — so 
profound, that the hoof-strokes of a single horse 
— ^heard, half an hour afterwards, passing over 
the same path traversed by Scarthe and his su- 
baltern-— did not awake her. Neither had the 
trampling of thirty steeds, ridden by the same 
number of steel-clad cuirassiers — with tinkling 
spurs and clinking sabres — as several hours after 
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they filed under the casement of her chamber, 
taking their departure from the park. 

It was after daybreak on that morning when 
Marion Wade awoke from a prolonged slumber. 
Then only on hearing noises without, that might 
have aroused even the heaviest sleeper: the 
braying of a bugle — the quick word of com- 
mand loudly pronounced— -the shrill neighing of 
horses — in shorty all those sounds that indicate 
the proximity of a cohort of cavalry. 

Marion sprang from her couch — her cousin 
dose following her example. 

They stood trembling in the middle of the 
room. Modesty forbade a nearer approach to 
the window ; while curiosity — and in the mind 
of Marion a far stronger sentiment — urged 
them towards it. 

Only for an instant had she hesitated. The 
presentiment was upon her — then more im- 
pressive than ever. She could not resist it; 
and, snatching the first garment that came 
within reach — a scarf it chanced to be — she 
threw it over her shoulders, already enrobed in 
her ample chevelure of golden hair ; and silently 
glided into the embayment of the window. 
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Not long stayed she there. The terrible 
tableau, that came under her eyes, prevented 
her from protracting that daring reconnoisance. 

A squadron of cuirassiers, formed in line, with 
the heads of their horses, turned towards the 
window — on the right flank, their captain, 
Richard Scarthe — on the left, his subaltern, 
Stubbs — this was the spectacle presented to her 
view. 

In the centre — and there alone had dwelt the 
glance of Marion Wade — was a man mounted 
upon a coal-black horse — conspicuous above all 
the rest for noble mien, and proud bearing — 
but, alas ! conspicuous also as a prisoner. 

It required no scrutiny to tell who he was— 
at least on the part of Marion Wade. A single 
glance had been sufficient for the recognition of 
Henry Holtspur. 

The long look she gave was scarce one of 
inquiry. Its object was not to identify the 
prisoner. It was not directed either upon his 
figure, or his face ; but upon a spray of withered 
red blossoms that hung drooping over the brim 
of his beaver. 

The look of chagrin with which this token 
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was regarded by Marion Wade, changed to one 
of absolute anguish — as her eye fell upon the 
brown but beautiful face of a young girl, seen 
standing in the back-ground, and whose crim- 
son doak, and gipsy features, proclaimed her the 
daughter of Dancey, the deer-stealer ! 

Marion Wade receded from the window with 
as much suddenness, as when, some hours before, 
her modesty had taken alarm at the exposing 
flash of the electric light. 

Far different, however, was the fashion of her 
retreat. She fell fainting upon the floor ! 

With such a shaft rankling in her bosom, no 
wonder that Marion Wade had now no incli- 
nation for sleep, and showed no si^s of an 
intention to retire to her couch. 

On the contrary, she was equipped as for a 
journey — at all events, as if she intended going 
forth into the open air. A dark velvet doak of 
large dimensions completely shrouded her figure ; 
while her head was enveloped in a hood, whidi, 
by means of its draw-string, almost concealed 
her face — at the same time covering those 
luxuriant locks, like streams of molten gold, 
that gave a sort of divine character to her coun- 
tenance. 
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Had her face been seen at that moment, it 
would have appeared pale — that is, paler than 
its wont : for the cheeks of Marion Wade could 
never have shown colourless. Even in death 
one might have fancied they would preserve that 
luminous roseate hue ; which, like a halo, seemed 
constantly suspended over her countenance. 

Her eyes more truthfully told the tale. They 
were swollen, and scarce dried of recent tears. 
Only one had seen them fiJl. Only one — her 
cousin Lora — knew why Marion Wade had 
been weeping. She had kept her chamber all 
the day, with Lora as her companion; but 
long before midnight, the latter had been de- 
sired to withdraw, and leave her alone. Lora 
had not been made the confidant of all her 
secrets. There was one she had reserved. 

All day had she been thinking over the spec- 
tacle of the morning. The man she loved— 
worshipped with all the warm wfld fervour of 
her maiden heart — that msm a prisoner in the 
power of a cruel and vindictive enemy ; paraded 
before all the world — before herself — as a 
criminal; rudely dragged along by a guard 
of ruffianly soldiers; disgraced — ^no, not dis- 
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graced, for such treatment could not bring 
disgrace upon a noble patriot; but in danger 
of his life I 

And yet it was not this that had drawn from 
the eyes of Marion Wade those hot scalding 
tears ! It was not this which had caused her 
to fall fainting upon the floor. Alas! no. 
Both the tears and the syncope had a different 
origin than the beholding Henry Holtspur in 
bonds. They were not tears of sympathy ; but 
of bitterness — springing from the fountain of 
Love, that had become defiled with Jealousy. 
They could be traced to those flowers, borne 
upon the beaver of the black horseman. The 
faded blossoms had been seen ; and, in Marion's 
beguiled imagination, had been recognised. 

To think he should be wearing them, and at 
such a time ! In the hour of his adversity : as 
if to sanctify them by a greater regard ! - 

It was this thought that had momentarily 
deprived Marion Wade of her senses. 

She had recovered them ; but not along with 
them her tranquillity of spirit. To her that 
day had been one of fearful reflections. Every 
hour had its chapter of stinging thoughts — 
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every minute its miserable emotion. Love and 
jealousy — sympathy and spite — had alternated 
all day long ; each in turn holding possession of 
her tortured soul. 

It was now the hour of midnight, and the 
wicked passions had succumbed ; the virtuous 
emotions had triumphed. Love and sympathy 
were in the ascendant! Marion Wade was 
upon the eve of attempting the accomplishment 
of a purpose that would prove, not only the 
depth of her love, but its noble unselfishness. 

Could Holtspur have beheld her at this mo- 
ment — could he have guessed her design — he 
would have withheld that recrimination, which 
in the bitterness of spirit he had permitted to 
pass from his lips. 
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